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Introduction 


T is unfortunate that this history of hu- 
manitarian work in Italy should not have 
been published before the memories of the 

Great War were dulled. Yet Professor Wan- 
namaker has gone far to redeem the story from 
the ill effects of this delay. His keen sympathy 
with cultural traditions of Italy in art and lit- 
erature has eminently fitted him for vivifying 
the story of the casa del soldato on Alpine hills 
and sunny plains. He presents to us, as well, 
the picture of a nation striving heroically in the 
face of innumerable discouragements and bitter 


& defeat, and finally makes us share with her in 


{nb 


es 


~ her amazing and far-reaching victory. 


The credit for establishing the first ‘“ soldiers’ 


; houses”? on the Italian front is due to Don 
©) Minozzi, of the University of Rome. The psy- 
chological value of these stations was soon ap- 
“s «» preciated by the military authorities, and they 


ae 


~ were extended along the battle line as far as the 


limited resources of the voluntary Italian or- 


ganization would permit. It was not until the 

summer of 1917 that Dr. Mott was requested 

to bring the resources of the American Associ- 

ation to bear in supplementing and aiding the 
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Italian organization. Unfortunately the re- 
quest came at the time of America’s entry into 
the war, when the great demand for men both 
in this country and in France made it difficult 
to provide the necessary personnel. Our con- 
tribution to the Italian cause in this matter was, 
therefore, relatively slight as compared with the 
service rendered to troops in France, and our 
maximum co-operation occurred only after the 
conclusion of the armistice. At no time were 
there more than 300 secretaries on duty in Italy. 
This small number of men, however, lab- 
oured very effectively in prison camps, in hos- 
pitals, and at the front for the abatement of the 
sufferings of war. There was pressing need. 
In the last great drive nearly half a million 
prisoners were captured, and shortly after the 
armistice the prison camps of central Europe 
let loose a flood of several hundred thousand 
Italians who poured across the border within a 
few weeks. In addition to the burden of pro- 
viding for this enormous influx at short notice, 
there was a large civilian population in the 
recently occupied area to which relief had to 
be given. In caring for all these, as well as 
for the large number of soldiers whose de- 
mobilization was delayed, the secretaries of the 
Association and its supplies were invaluable. 
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That the old Roman virtues still persist in the 
Italian stock is graphically shown in the stirring 
narrative of the organization of the home 
front. We do not always realize that Italy, 
with a population of 35,000,000, mobilized 
7,000,000 men for the war. When we also 
take into consideration the fact that the bread- 
winner was called from the support of his fam- 
ily to serve his country at the munificent salary 
of six cents a day, the necessity for civilian 
relief becomes at once apparent. In caring for 
the orphans, in providing suitable work for the 
women who were now the wage earners, in 
supervising the nidi for infants while mothers 
were at work, in organizing hospitals, and in 
training nurses to care for the wounded, the 
Italian nation rose to meet the emergency of 
war with astounding spirit and energy. 

The story of the prison camps is less pleasant 
reading. Here the efforts to ameliorate condi- 
tions were faced by the difficulty of unwinding 
official red tape and by popular prejudice 
against relief of enemies while it was generally 
believed that Italian prisoners were enduring 
untold misery in Austrian encampments and 
while their own soldiers were suffering the 
hardships of trench warfare in Alpine snows. 
Yet much was done by providing books, games, 
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and other means of relief from the deadly 
monotony of prison life. 

In the general disillusionment which has 
fallen upon the world since the armistice was 
signed, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
has had its share of criticism for its part in the 
war. Yet we must remember that it laboured 
under extraordinary difficulties. In this coun- 
try, where one language is spoken throughout 
our borders, it was well nigh impossible to pro- 
vide and train at a moment’s notice an adequate 
personnel for Europe with its Babel of tongues 
and widely varying traditions of culture. In 
looking back at conditions which prevailed in 
America during the war, the wonder grows that 
any degree of success was possible. In the fol- 
lowing pages is set forth the record of achieve- 
ment of a small band, and the revelation is lit- 
tle short of amazing. It is, perhaps, not too 
optimistic to hope that the seeds of unselfish 
service, now unhappily lying dormant in the 
aftermath of bitterness and social disorder re- 
sulting from the war, may yet flower forth in a 
new humanitarianism and spirit of universal 
brotherhood. 

ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 


Princeton University. 
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I 
BEFORE AND AFTER CAPORETTO 


NTIL shocked by the news of Caporetto 

—the breach in the Italian lines at 

dawn, October 25, 1917, and the tragic 

days of retreat which followed—most Ameri- 

cans had never felt more than a mild interest 

in the war on the Italian front. The smoke of 

the battles in France and Flanders screened 

Italy from our view. The combatants that 

really counted, as we felt, in the life and death 

struggle between two antagonistic civilizations 

for the mastery of Europe and of the world, 
were France, England, and Germany. 

If the Russian army from time to time fired 
our imagination, this was because of the vast 
field of its operations, lending a titanic romance 
to its movements, both in advance and in re- 
treat; and because this army was engaging 
always directly a part of the forces of Ger- 
many, and might thus enable France and Eng- 
land to win the victory, which could come only 
in the west. But the war on the Italian front 
was merely a national affair; it concerned only 
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Austria ‘and Italy; and its movements, unlike 
those of the armies in Poland and Galicia, 
were confined within the narrowest geograph- 
ical limits. How could even its major opera- 
tions elicit a lively interest in the American 
newspaper reader, unfamiliar with the romance 
of Italian wars of liberation and not at all in- 
formed of the enormous difficulties of terrain 
against which the Italians were battling? The 
very names meant nothing to us, all unin- 
formed of what desperate valour must go to 
the capture of the crests of San Michele and 
of Podgora Spur, to the crossing of the Isonzo 
at Castelnuovo and at Plava, to the taking of 
Monfalcone and Gorizia, and to every yard’s 
advance among the Alpine heights. 

Yet, until the disaster at Caporetto, Italy 
might with justice have been called the one. 
victorious member among the Allies. 

It is necessary to consider what she faced. 
The 480 miles of frontier held by her armies 
at the outbreak of hostilities was, in the nature 
of its terrain and in the enormous advantages 
held by the enemy, probably the most difficult 
front which any of the Allies was set to break. 
Ever since the enforced surrender of Lom- 
bardy and Venetia to the Italian Kingdom. in 
1859 and 1866, Austria had held every pass 
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over the Alps and every crossing of the Isonzo 
river. She could, at any moment during the 
half century, have descended on the plains of 
northern Italy and overrun them with her 
superior forces—unless, indeed, desperate Ital- 
ian courage and a triumph won against great 
odds might have defeated such an attempt. 
Because of this sense of utter insecurity, Italy 
had been forced to endure for two generations 
the mistreatment of Italian subjects in territory 
still held by Austria. It was largely because of 
this realization of the insecurity of the frontier 
that the Italian government had been slow to 
enter the world war: so obviously necessary 
was it to prepare adequately beforehand if 
Italy was not to suffer swift disaster at the 
hands of Austria and the mountains in un- 
natural league. 

Moreover, in spite of the Russian menace, 
Austria was superior to Italy in the number of 
divisions, in artillery, and in munitions. At 
the moment when the conflict opened, in May, 
1915, the Austro-Hungarians were deeply en- 
gaged in Galicia, and their best first-line troops 
were not on the Italian front. But, when once 
these picked troops had been brought back 
from the east, the Italians faced superior num- 
bers of men and weight of metal, and this con- 
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tinued as to numbers of divisions till the very 
end, and almost till the end as to guns. 

Yet, till the time of her one disaster, Italy 
had triumphed over everything arrayed against 
her. Until October, 1917, the Italian army 
held a record of almost unbroken advance 
against natural obstacles so immense, involv- 
ing losses among the troops so staggering, that 
nothing but the passionate hatred of Austrian 
tyranny, and the determination to free Italians 
from its oppression and to complete once and 
for all the historic unity of the patria, could 
have wrested the mountains and rivers from 
the enemy entrenched among and behind them. 
The very sense of the insecurity of the fron- 
tiers, and the determination to lock strong 
doors for the future against the invader from 
the north, had given to the Italian attacks the 
impetus necessary to overcome the rivers, the 
stony ridges of the Carso, the steep slopes of 
the Alps; and to Italian hearts the fortitude to 
endure victoriously the rigours of warfare 
amid the glaciers and frozen peaks! in mid- 
winter. The great mountain buttresses of the 
Trentino, the ramparts of the Carnic and the 
Julian Alps, the Isonzo, and the wind-swept 
and frozen, or blistered and scorching, plateau 
of the Carso had not sufficed to hold back 
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armies moving forward resolutely to the final 
liberation of the patria. 

The choicest young men of the educated 
classes gave their lives with exaltation and 
abandon. “ And I tell thee,” wrote a brilliant 
young Florentine poet, whose blood soon after 
dyed the volume of Dante he always carried 
with him, “that I shall be happy in having 
given my life to the patria and more happy 
still if my sacrifice is not in vain.” But the 
reasoned courage of the officers was no finer 
than the unquestioning devotion of the soldiers. 
A surgeon wrote of them: “The soldiers! I 
shall never, when I return, have done telling 
about them: they are marvellous. Peasants 
from the country near Venice, wagoners from 
Sicily and Apulia, diggers from the Marches, 
educated farmers from Tuscany, brave and 
honest mountaineers from the Abruzzi, work, 
fight, dare death at every moment, and sing!” 

So steady had been the line—advancing 
slowly, for the most part—during the twenty- 
nine months of Italian participation in the war, 
that only once had news of a disturbing char- 
acter come from that front—the momentary 
partial success of the Austrian offensive of 
May, 1916, in the Trentino, when the Venetian 
plains were actually threatened. But when it 
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had appeared that Pasubio might fall and the 
roads lie open to the lowlands, Cadorna had 
brought to the threatened mountain sector, 
within ten days, half a million men waiting 110 
miles to the east, between the Tagliamento and 
the Isonzo, for an offensive against Gorizia; 
had beat back the Austrians and restored the 
line. Nor was the Gorizia offensive seriously 
delayed by the necessity of retransporting this 
entire army. Because of this firmness of the 
Italian line, the report of the break at Caporetto 
came upon the Allied world like news of an 
earthquake and a tidal wave. The front which 
had held and had moved slowly forward for 
twenty-nine months was shattered; the Austri- 
ans and Germans were sweeping down into the 
plain. Within a few days, almost everything 
that Italy had gained in two and a half years 
of battles was lost; in two weeks the enemy 
held all Venetia to the Piave river, while he 
battered at the thin line on the Asiago plateau, 
assured, as he looked off from the last opposing 
heights, that he would hold securely within the 
space of a few more days ancient and wealthy 
Verona, busy Vicenza and Treviso, historic 
Padua, and the dream of a marauding foe— 
Venice. 

Americans had known so little of the mag- 
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nificent spirit previously shown by the Italian 
army that we were inclined to over-estimate 
greatly the discredit attaching to Italy because 
of the failure at Caporetto. It must be re- 
membered that the German-Austrian success in 
the initial onslaught occurred at a single point 
in the line, while all other sectors of the front 
held firm under the enemy attacks. At this 
point there happened to be a fatal combination: 
troops weary of trench warfare; a certain num- 
ber of disaffected soldiers, brought recently 
from Turin and placed in what was considered 
a quiet sector of the mountain front; and wily 
and deceitful propaganda. At the same time, 
the Germans adopted a new method of attack, 
already worked out along the inactive eastern 
front, in which they had thoroughly drilled cer- 
tain picked units, and which they had employed 
successfully in the capture of Riga. It was the 
same method of attack which imperiled the 
English armies in the following spring. Once 
the line was broken at the critical point, the 
entire Italian front was in desperate peril of 
being outflanked. The Second Army could not 
be extricated. The successful retirement of the 
Third, under the Duke of Aosta, was achieved 
with the utmost difficulty, and barely saved 
Italy from ultimate defeat. There were in- 
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numerable acts of heroism in this terrible re- 
treat, probably the most difficult imposed upon 
any army of the Allies during the entire war. 

Caporetto was but one incident, though an 
exceedingly dramatic and tragic incident, in the 
Italian conduct of the war. Its significance 
must be estimated in connection with the 
previous two and a half years and also in con- 
nection with what followed this disaster. 

What followed? . Whether the Piave would 
hold or not was now a matter of momentous 
concern. If it did not hold, Italy was lost. If 
Italy were lost, the bulk of the Austrian army 
would be free to invade France through Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont, or to render irresistible 
the momentum of German attacks upon the 
strained French and English lines. Certainly, 
there was no prospect then that American 
forces would arrive to replace a defeated Italy. 
France and England had previously been too 
critically engaged to be fully alive to the value 
of the Italian line, but now the peril of the 
situation demanded supreme efforts. England 
sent three divisions, which she could with diff- 
culty spare, and France sent two, to the relief 
of their hard-pressed Ally. 

The line of the Piave held. It held in spite 
of the very poor barrier afforded by the shal- 
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low river, and in spite of the determined and 
desperate efforts of the victorious enemy to 
outflank the river line and to descend from the 
mountains to the central plains. And—let the 
record be kept clear—it was held by Italian 
troops alone. 

The British and French divisions were 
drawn up behind the Mincio and the Po, as a 
reserve to prevent disaster in case of a break 
on the Piave. The break did not occur. In 
early December, after the exhausted veterans 
and the untrained boy recruits of Italy had 
withstood, for more than three weeks, constant 
and violent attacks of an enemy vastly superior 
in artillery, it then became safe to abandon the 
line of reserve. ‘The British and French divi- 
sions moved into the front line. 

The Earl of Cavan, who took over the com- 
mand of the British contingent, considered 
this recovery of the Italians as “ quite without 
parallel” in the history of modern warfare. 
He later declared: “ There is not an army in 
the world capable of surpassing Italian troops 
in vigour and dash.” 

It still remained for Italy to re-establish her 
prestige through two great victories—the re- 
pulse of the Austrian offensive in June, 1918, 
and the overwhelming victory of the Italian 
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offensive in. October-November of the same 
year, which resulted in the dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. For the moment, 
however, Italy was now recognized, at length, 
as holding a vital part of the line. The contri- 
bution she had made to the common cause de- 
served well of all friends of the cause. She 
had been left too much alone. 

Unlike France and England, America could 
give no military expression of her sense of 
solidarity and obligation. But there were other 
ways in which comprehension could be mani- 
fested and cooperation effected. An American 
clearing house for relief work, under the direc- 
tion of Americans long resident in Rome, had 
previously been rendering valuable aid to the 
cause of civilian relief. Able and devoted 
service had been given especially by the secre- 
tary of his clearing house, Mr. John Gray. 
When the news of the great retreat startled the 
world, the American Red Cross moved with the 
utmost speed in despatching generous aid from 
France. Within a few weeks, American 
friendship for Italy in her hour of crisis was 
known, in at least one manifestation, in many 
parts of the Kingdom. Along the line and in 
the rear areas abandoned in the retreat, there 
had been many rooms or buildings devoted to 
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meeting the social and recreational needs of the 
fighting men—Case del soldato, “ soldiers’ 
homes.” These were all now in the hands of 
the enemy, or shattered by artillery. This 
news was cabled to New York by Mr. E. C. 
Carter, director of the Y. M. C. A. work for 
the American army in France, and the Inter- 
national Committee of the Y. M. C. A. some- 
what later offered to the Italian military 
authorities 500,000 lire with which to establish 
an equivalent service on the new front. Ar- 
rangements, which we are to explain later, had 
already been made in early September for the 
participation of American secretaries in service 
to Italian troops. When these funds became 
available for the re-opening of Italian centers 
for service along the new front, in January, 
1918, a group of American secretaries had 
already arrived to initiate an American service 
and from that time till the close of the war, 
both Americans and Italians operated social 
centers for the fighting men. 

But we must revert to the early days of the 
war to note the first coming of the “ Y ” into 
Italy. It had entered the prison camps in 
Austria and in Italy, to befriend reciprocally 
and impartially the captives from both armies. 
Moreover, it would be misleading should we 
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trace American Civilian activities for either 
prisoners or soldiers under arms without some 
description, however brief and inadequate, of 
the splendid service rendered by Italian men 
and women to their own army and the 
soldiers’ families. Unfortunately, require- 
ments of space force us to distort the propor- 
tions by reducing this account of Italian civil- 
ian activities to the narrow limits of a single 
chapter. 

When the full account is cast up, it will be 
discovered that Italy did not receive more than 
she gave. Indeed, in proportion to her national 
resources, she contributed not one whit less to 
the common cause than France or England. 
If one may without odium compare nations 
that have striven so heroically and suffered so 
grievously, it is probably safe to assert that the 
sacrifices of Italy were proportionately even 
greater than those of England. In her final 
offensive against Austria, there were fifty-four 
divisions engaged, and of these only three divi- 
sions and one regiment were foreign troops— 
the one regiment was the only American con- 
tingent. Italy assisted in the conquest of Pal- 
estine and the capture of Jerusalem. She fur- 
nished troops to help hold Salonica and finally 
to recover Serbia. Italian soldiers withstood 
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some of the fiercest German attacks on France 
in the spring of 1918, and advanced to the final 
victory over Germany at the same time that 
Americans moved forward at Chateau Thierry. 
France should never forget that more Italian 
soldiers fell in defence of French soil than the 
number of French who died in the Italian line 
battling against Austria. When one compares 
the vast extensions of power and territory 
which have come to France and England, by 
reason of the common victory of the Allies, 
with the meager outcome of the same victory 
for Italy, one can feel no great surprise at the 
fact that many Italians consider the treaty of 
Versailles a great disillusionment. 


II 
THE HOME FRONT 


N a very quiet and rather dreary suite of 
small rooms off the Via Sistina, in Rome, 
whither the busy and kindly Signor Prez- 

zolini had guided us from his editorial office 
nearby, we found thousands of little drab 
pamphlets lying quiescent, fenced off in piles 
within little compartments built over the sur- 
face of a great table, or in a columbarium of 
pigeonholes around the walls. A temporary 
mausoleum, in which repose the ashes of the 
eager enthusiasms of the finest men and women 
of Italy and their patient devotion during the 
terrible years of the war. For these pamphlets 
are the reports of the Civilian Relief Com- 
mittees, organized in the cities and towns and 
smallest communes of the Kingdom during the 
tense weeks of waiting in the spring of 1915, 
and springing into activity when the Austrian 
naval raid along the entire Adriatic seaboard, 
from, Venice to Brindisi, at dawn of May 24, 
was followed by the opening of the Italian of- 
fensive against the Austrian mountain frontier. 
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Reports also of many organizations previously 
existing and of many others formed to meet 
needs later arising or as the vastness of the 
need became increasingly evident. All these the 
central Civilian Relief Committees endeavoured 
to coordinate in activities, and largely sup- 
ported, in order that the home defence might 
be firmly knit. 

These drab pamphlets are coloured as the 
days were coloured, in spite of the Italian sky, 
for innumerable little homes reduced suddenly 
to pathetic straits by the drafting of the bread- 
winner. Soup kitchens appeared in all the 
cities. In the capital alone, there were soon 
twenty-eight such first-aid stations for those 
whom desperate poverty had befallen. The 
Colosseum, the Pantheon, Castel Sant’Angelo, 
and the Augusteo, which had witnessed the 
sufferings of so many generations—themselves 
the broken victims of both barbarian and 
Christian—looked once more upon the recur- 
ring scenes of human misery. 

Here, obviously, was the weakest point in 
the line of home defence. A few records, of 
the many preserved in the uninteresting looking 
pamphlets, show the extent of the need and 
how the relief committees endeavoured to 
meet it. 
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The little hill city of Perugia—romantic 
name to travellers and lovers of Perugino’s 
madonnas, or students of the picturesque and 
bloody strife between Empire and Papacy in 
the thirteenth century, but quite unromantic to 
mothers left suddenly with children crying for 
bread and with no man to earn the bread—this 
quaint town, with a population of only 75,000 
souls, supplied pensions during the first year of 
the war to more than 3,500 families of its 
soldiers. Chieti, whose people numbered only 
34,500, pensioned nearly a thousand families 
during the year; and the small city of Sulmona 
in the south—once the paltry gift of a medizval 
pontiff to his nephew—provided pensions to 
more than 600 families. The greater cities met 
the necessities of thousands of households 
whose vital needs had given way to the needs 
of the patria. There were few towns in all the 
Kingdom where the generosity of the citizens 
did not flow forth in a large stream to the com- 
fort of homes whose men had been summoned 
to the colours and had once more gone out 
against the Austrians. 

After all that was done, there remained too 
much of unrelieved distress. 

Easy to utter imprecations against a gov- 
ernment which took away the bread-winner 
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and did not supply bread. But even govern- 
ments may crave mercy upon their sins when 
they stagger under such burdens as those which 
fell upon the shoulders of the administration in 
Italy with the beginning of the final war of 
liberation. Government subsidies were most 
meager, and were granted only to the most 
necessitous families, but it would not have been 
wholly inexplicable had even these cases been 
overlooked. 

From a population of 35,000,000, the Italian 
government raised and equipped an army of 
some 5,000,000. ‘To one familiar with the ele- 
ments of the problem in 1914, this would have 
seemed a miracle. Deficient in almost every 
essential raw material; denied by nature both 
coal and iron, oil and gas; divided and largely 
under foreign sway till 1866, and not in posses- 
sion of her own capital till 1870, Italy had 
almost doubled her revenues since 1885, but 
she was still incomparably poorer than France, 
and, by comparison with the financial strength 
of England, almost helpless. The strain of 
war upon her resources and her administration 
was greater, perhaps, than that upon any other 
nation except those which succumbed. 

But even such strength as she had developed 
was not under her own control. Her youthful 
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industries had flourished, for several decades 
before 1914, by reason of German capital, 
under German management, and were, there- 
fore, subjected to German control. When it 
became evident that the country would be 
drawn into the world conflict, the government 
had to solve one of the thorniest problems ever 
faced by a ministry: to recover the control of 
the essential industries from the Germans; to 
transform many of these into munitions plants ; 
to produce munitions on a scale adequate to 
meet the immeasurable needs of the war as 
these were slowly coming to be realized in 
France and Flanders. The ministry must do 
all this without a home supply of coal and iron. 
A government thus involved and entangled 
would have shown more than human foresight 
and wisdom had it prepared to meet all the 
needs of its people while meeting the needs of 
the army. ‘The nation was entering upon a 
desperate venture; it was inevitable that thous- 
ands of families would sink into misery with 
the first summons of men to the colours. 

The Civilian Relief Committees came to the 
help of the government and of the people. 
Within eight weeks after the declaration of 
hostilities, Milan had raised 5,000,000 lire; 
Turin, Genoa, and Rome a total of 5,000,000. 
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The hundreds of little pamphlets lying in their 
pigeonholes waiting to tell their story will cer- 
tainly testify that more than 60,000,000 lire 
had been given for the needs of soldiers’ 
families and for service to soldiers before the 
close of the second month of the war. And 
this was only the beginning, for, as the needs 
continued, so did the effort to relieve these 
needs, throughout the long forty-two months 
of the nation’s struggle. 

Germans and Anglo-Saxons have not been 
given to complimenting Italians on their ef- 
ficiency—a quality not likely to be attained in 
high degree by any nation within half a century 
after its liberation from foreign control and 
the establishment of democratic institutions. 
During the war, however, highly competent 
observers at the Italian front had many oc- 
casions to express their admiration of engineer- 
ing feats in road-building in the Alps, in the 
transport of heavy guns and munitions to 
seemingly inaccessible heights, in the provision- 
ing of troops beyond the reach of all ordinary 
means of conveyance, and in the rapid transfer 
of whole divisions to distant sectors of the line 
to meet.a sudden crisis. No similar study of 
Italian relief work has yet been made which 
would enable us to estimate the efficiency with 
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which it functioned—and, perhaps, we Ameri- 
cans might remember our airplanes, and mod- 
estly decline to pronounce judgment—but there 
were other characteristics marking it more im- 
portant even than the most Prussian and per- 
fect efficiency: humanity, unusual gentleness, 
courtesy, and patience; and an almost un- 
equalled affection for children. 

Characteristics due in part to the native 
temperament of the Italians ; due also, however, 
in large measure to the predominant influence 
of women in almost all civilian relief work. 
We may safely give them credit for more than 
half the achievement, and the reader will read- 
ily surmise, from a very partial statement of 
some of the activities, which of these were 
under the control and the inspiration of the 
daughters and mothers of the army. 

Money for meeting the elementary necessi- 
ties of the poorer families with soldiers at the 
front was not, in itself, a solution of the poign- 
ant problem of thousands of homes. Multi- 
tudes of children must be cared for; women 
would need to work, and a new generation 
must not be sacrificed to this necessity. The 
bare figures of some of the reports, where each 
child is merely a unit in the enumeration, are 
pathetic evidence of the unprovided state in 
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which the war found multitudes of poor 
families. In every Civilian Relief Committee, 
one group of members devoted themselves to 
work in behalf of children—subsidizing exist- 
ing institutions and creating new institutions 
of various sorts to care for the children of 
soldiers, or their small brothers and sisters. 
Into thousands of little hands were placed the 
necessary school-books, and for such children 
all school expenses were paid. But, there were 
other thousands of children whose mothers 
must still further be relieved; these children 
were placed in temporary retreats, where they 
spent the day, or perhaps lived, for the time of 
crisis, well cared for and well taught, while the 
mother replaced the absent father or older 
brother as bread-winner for the family. Many 
children had been left without any parent when 
the father marched away, and to many, as the 
months passed, came the incomprehensible 
news that babbo would never come home. For 
the great. multitude of such the orphanages 
opened their doors, and new orphanages were 
created. Concerning this matter, we questioned 
the little drab pamphlets of fifteen towns and 
cities. In these alone, during the first year of 
the war, 30,000 children, who would otherwise 
have been partly or wholly waifs and strays, in 
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peril of being crushed under the heavy traffic 
of the world, were rescued and placed in all 
sorts of protecting institutions. For the whole 
Kingdom, there must have been truly an army; 
for, of the 500,000 fathers and big brothers 
who never came home from the war, a great 
portion had formerly earned the bread for the 
children. It is good to think that kindly 
physicians and surgeons gave special attention 
to helpless children in all parts of the Kingdom, 
and that thousands of little fellows were sent 
to mountain or seaside resorts. 

Where did the mothers work when the chil- 
dren were taken off their hands? The maternal 
instinct of Italian women was not more finely 
manifested in coming promptly to the rescue of 
children whose fathers were at the front than 
were their sound common sense and organizing 
ability in the work-rooms established by the 
Civilian Relief Committees. So satisfactory 
did the War Office find these under their volun- 
tary direction that it soon undertook to provide 
raw material and to purchase all garments the 
workers could produce for the use of soldiers. 
Work for the women was better than pensions. 
Mothers and sisters and wives and sweethearts 
who toiled from day to day with the needle or 
at the sewing machine must have experienced 
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more than the usual satisfaction in earning a 
support: they were providing warm things for 
their men and other men fighting in the 
trenches and in the snow. Nor was there much 
likelihood that graft would invade the work- 
rooms from which the army was in large part 
clothed, when these were presided over by the 
finest women of Italy, whose motive was to 
clothe the soldiers while they fed the wives and 
children. 

The combined contribution of the childrens’ 
institutions and the work-rooms towards the 
winning of the war was, indeed, very great. 
From a single work-room in Milan, there were | 
sent to the front, during the first two years, 
43,000 garments. In 1917, it was estimated 
that half a million women were engaged in 
making clothing for the soldiers. While the 
little black-eyed bambimi, merry under all con- 
ceivable circumstances, if they are not left 
hungry, made tiny separate worlds of happiness 
in schools and retreats, a steady stream of 
warm woollen garments flowed from the work- 
rooms to the army store-houses, and thence to 
the brothers and fathers in the battle-line; and 
the hum of the busy sewing machines drowned 
in the hearts of the sewing women echoes from 
quite other machines rattling away at the front. 
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The work-room development sometimes took 
on unusual forms. When great numbers of 
telephone girls would have been thrown out of 
employment in Milan, because of the decreased 
telephone service, a work-room was opened in 
the central building. The girls thus kept up a 
vital sort of communication with the front. 
From this telephone building there were sent to 
the Red Cross and other organizations 27,000 
articles of clothing. This was more interesting 
than switching lines all day. The girls of 
Genoa, Bologna, Siena, Naples, Florence, 
Grosseto, Palermo, Lugano, Messina, and 
Como appealed for permission to spend half 
their working hours in like manner. Not only 
were fighting men and wounded thus supplied 
with clean linen and warm flannel, but thous- 
ands of Christmas parcels went from the tele- 
phone girls to the boys at the front—doubtless 
with wireless messages in the wrappings. 

One would like to know whether the ‘“ nidi,” 
or nests, were an Italian invention—little 
refuges where usually ten young ladies shared 
the day and night care of twenty tiny infants 
of soldier fathers, while the mothers returned 
contentedly to sew for the absent men. In most 
cases, doubtless, these babies profited hygien- 
ically by reason of the critical situation of the 
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patria. At any rate there are no recorded in- | 
stances of strikes or mutinies against these sub- 
stitutes for home. 

Lone women fear the landlord, the govern- 
ment, and the law. But the law became a chief 
source of comfort and confidence to the help- 
less when a committee for legal assistance was 
made a branch of the Civilian Relief Com- 
mittees in all the communes of Italy. Women 
who were entitled to government grants were 
enabled to obtain them; others were advised in 
difficult business affairs; many were defended 
against the rapacity of landlords—for in Italy, 
also, there are landlords who prey upon the 
uninformed and undefended. Many were the 
families shielded against illegal eviction while 
their men were far away defending the frontier 
or pushing it up to the crests of the Alps; and 
many others remained in their homes by reason 
of financial assistance added to the legal advice. 

During the years 1914 and 1915 a curious 
phenomenon occurred ; the increase in the popu- 
lation of Italy was five times as great as in 
1913; at the close of the second year, a million 
more inhabitants must be fed than would have 
been in the peninsula had there been no war. 
Into the checked tide of emigration had flowed 
a tide of Italians returning from the European 
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countries at war and from overseas—many 
thousands of these coming at the call of instinct 
or the summons of the war office to join the 
ranks. ‘These recruits could be readily cared 
for; but thousands of the returning emigrants 
must find homes and work, and the problem 
became the more acute when another wave of 
incomers arrived—refugees escaping from the 
unredeemed provinces. This situation was met 
largely by women. They formed committees in 
various cities to receive the emigrants and 
refugees. Employment was found, especially 
for women, often in special work-rooms, and 
the committees purchased their work. In 
Milan, the Humanitarian Society, besides doing 
much service of a constructive character, pro-- 
vided clothing for 3,000 children. The writer 
Alma Dolens (Signora Passini) formed a na- 
tional association, which sent visitors, author- 
ized by the government, into sixty-eight 
colonies of refugees and returned emigrants, to 
distribute clothing, medicines, and other neces- 
sities to those in distress, and to report to the 
government. With the help of other organiza- 
tions, these visitors were often able to bring 
together families separated and scattered in the 
confusion and terror of their flight. 

Had the “two gentlemen of Verona” re- 
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visited the old city a few months after the 
beginning of this work for the refugees, they 
would probably have retired again to the shades 
from this modern world in which women chal- 
lenge the organizing presumptionn of men. 
They would have found eighty refugee women 
busily sewing in a work-room humming with 
fifty-one machines, fourteen of them run by 
electric motors; and might have learned that 
this work-room gave employment to 1,000 
women in their homes, and had already pro- 
duced 19,700 field tents, and more than 125,000 
articles of clothing and the like. Similar work 
was going forward in other places. Perhaps, 
the medizval gentlemen might have caught the 
spirit of mutual service, as did the beneficiaries 
of the work-room in Turin, where the more 
capable contributed a soldo a day in behalf of 
the more needy. 

La guerra in Italy, like her sister la guerre 
in France, has, during the long centuries, mod- 
erated the hopes of women, and induced resig- 
nation. With work to do, the mothers and 
wives of Italian soldiers might have considered 
themselves not more unfortunate than one must 
expect. To add to work and pay also prompt 
news from their men and boys at the front 
would be a blessing beyond expectation. This 
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was the special blessing of the Central Bureau 
of News established by the Countess Cavazza 
at Bologna, in May, 1915, and extended to 
8,400 centers, in which 25,000 women served. 
From barracks, hospitals, and battle-fields at 
the front came back the news, to be sent 
promptly from the central bureau to the homes. 
Happy the woman whose wounded son could 
sign his own name to the message taken at his 
bedside. Many millions were the reports re- 
ceived and transmitted. The busy pens of the 
workers responded to the shocks of battle as a 
delicate seismograph registers an earthquake. 
During moments of intense activity at the 
front, 10,000 reports might come in a single 
day. When the infantry was battling its way 
to the heights of the Bainsizza, and thousands 
of boys in the gray green were falling on the 
mountain slopes, 17,000 items of news were 
received within twenty-four hours. 

Such a service inevitably spread beyond the 
limits designed for it. To the sectional centers 
came the families of soldiers for all sorts of 
advice and help, and went away in some way 
comforted even when they found nothing but 
kindly and sympathetic understanding of their 
distress. The retreat from Caporetto threw 
an immense new burden upon the Bureau. 
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More than 53,000 families, shipwrecked and 
scattered on the terrible flood of war, were 
actually reunited in safe harbours. How 
doubly bitter was the lot of the soldiers cap- 
tured in that retreat whose families were in the 
invaded regions! ‘To such captives the Bureau 
transmitted all obtainable information concern- 
ing their families. As the Austrian inundation 
swept down through the Veneto, all workmen 
between the ages of fifteen and sixty years 
were set to construct defence works to dam 
back the flood, and these lost all contact with 
their families fleeing back from the incoming 
enemy. 

The task of bringing together these shattered 
family groups was beset with peculiar difficul- 
ties, yet many were soon reunited. After 
Caporetto, there were thousands of homeless 
soldiers in the army—worse than homeless, 
men whose homes and women folk were now 
back of the enemy lines. Until the enemy 
lines could be broken, little could be done for 
these men; but the Bureau established, at least, 
a special substitute home for all such, where 
they might resort during brief intervals of 
leave from the front. What experiences must 
have been exchanged among the 6,500 enter- 
tained there at various times, and what oaths to 
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be even with the enemy! It is interesting to 
read that they showed their appreciation by — 
exemplary conduct: perhaps, they had their 
fires banked. But there is nowhere a more 
grateful recipient of a trifling kindness than 
the childlike Italian soldier. 

This invaluable service of news was the work 
of men and women, teachers, priests, sisters of 
charity, students of both sexes, and boy scouts. 
Some of the regional headquarters were in 
towns bombarded by the enemy from land, sea, 
or air; but the voluntary workers remained at 
their posts. In the Italian colonies abroad—in 
the United States, Brazil, Canada, Tunis, 
Egypt, India—there were groups cooperating 
in conveying to remote families news of their 
men in the trenches from the Asiago down to 
the Adriatic. Who will measure the residue of 
sorrow which no efforts could ever touch: it is 
decreed that the feeble race of man must bow 
its head to the tempest when the dark forces 
of evil loose the winds of war. But the fervour 
and loyalty of those who strive to rescue the 
victims should be recorded together with the 
heroism and sacrifice of the men who fight. 

To the families rather than to the fighting 
men was directed most of the service we have 
been describing; but one of the first objects of 
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concern for the Civilian Relief Committees was 
for the wounded. The work of the Italian Red 
Cross—as governmental in its character—is 
omitted from this brief sketch, though the 
committees did much to assist the Red Cross 
in meeting the overwhelming crisis. The pro- 
fessional trained nurse is a new type of woman 
in Italy; the first school for nurses was opened 
only in 1908. With the coming of the war, 
women rushed to enroll for training. In 
1913-’14, there were fifty-four in one school 
in Milan; in 1914-15 the number was 704. 
An organization of nurses sprang into exist- 
ence—the Women’s White Cross—offering the 
service of its members for every function, even 
the most menial, in the military hospitals. By 
the middle of 1917, the Red Cross had 10,000 
nurses and other organizations about an equal 
number; 600 were serving in the war zone; 
fifteen had volunteered to permit cuttings from 
their skin for the treatment of wounded men; 
nine had died of diseases contracted in their 
work. In addition to the nurses, great num- 
bers of women, many from the aristocratic 
circles, became visitors at hospitals, where 
they distributed sweets, wrote letters for the 
wounded, collected information for the News 
Bureau. Some of these visitors always at- 
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tended the funerals of soldiers dying at the hos- 
pitals, and from them the distant family re- 
ceived the last messages and the keepsakes of 
the dead. 

Naturally, every woman who could spare a 
soldo—and many who could not—would wish 
to send something now and then to her man or 
her boy at the front. But some woman 
thought, besides, of sending things to all the 
men and boys—first, Christmas gifts, and then 
gifts at all sorts of times—clothing, little 
things for personal comfort in the universal 
discomfort of the war. Thence came the Gift 
Office, organized first for the Second Army at 
Udine by Dr. Mackenzie, a Genoese business 
man of Scotch descent, and then appearing in 
all the armies. After Caporetto, the entire 
Santa Claus system for the whole army and for 
all the year was put under the able direction of 
the originator of the first office, and Dr. 
Mackenzie unified and systematized after the 
manner of a Scotsman. Within two months 
thereafter, the Gift Office had distributed 
presents valued at more than 2,000,000 lire to 
recruits, everything carefully selected, classi- 
fied, packed, to obtain the maximum of ma- 
terial and moral results. Even this record was 
surpassed later, and Dr. Mackenzie estimates 
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that soldiers received gifts at the rate of 3,000 
a day from the office. San Nicolo must have 
rubbed his hands with satisfaction as he peeped 
in at the territorial gift office for each army 
corps in the rear and the advanced stations at 
the front, and watched the activities of thirty 
officers, from colonel to lieutenant, and 150 
troopers, busy in the store rooms or hustling 
the bundles and parcels in the automobiles and 
trucks provided by the army. ‘Troops most 
advanced and exposed were the special care of 
the Gift Office, and parcels were often dis- 
tributed under fire—fireworks have always been 
associated with Christmas, but not always with 
birthdays, saints’ days, and common days. Did 
any other nation at war organize Santa Claus? 
And all the while any one could send her own 
special gifts by the military post. 

Ordinary socks did not protect against frost- 
bite in the mud and slush of the trenches, nor 
were those innumerable enemies which make 
merry upon the skin of the soldier less active in 
the Alps and on the hot plains of Italy than in 
France and Flanders. So women made special 
socks—anti-frost-bite—prepared insectides for 
convenient use, and designed many other useful 
contrivances for the fighting men. Who knows 
how marksmanship improved, endurance was 
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steadied, and discipline simplified when the toes 
were kept warm? How much simpler to rout 
the Austrians after first routing the fleas ! 
Even the Italian gas mask is said to have been 
designed by a lady of Bologna, with the help 
of a professor of chemistry in the University. 
The oldest university in Europe, where, in the 
Middle Ages, students flocked from all the 
world to study Roman law, had found new 
scope for its learning. What would the good 
monk Salimbene have written of this state of 
things in his book of model correspondence for 
all uses? ‘The women did not inquire. They 
fabricated in their work-rooms great store of 
these gas masks, paying to the workers money 
provided by the War Office, thus supporting 
wives and mothers while saving the lives of 
their men. 

From the trenches in France, a gallant young 
Italian, returning to his own army after Italy 
entered the war, brought news of a contrivance 
known as the scaldarancio—not a terrible 
trench mortar, but a ration-warmer. His sis- 
ter, prominent in national relief work, created 
a committee for the manufacture of ration- 
warmers—merely tight cylinders of paper 
soaked in paraffin. By means of these novel 
candles and stoves combined, soldiers living in 
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the snow could heat the rations sent them by 
teleferica, and in warming their food warm 
also the inner man and keep the flame of 
patriotism burning. Better than rockets were 
these little cylinders. From Turin alone, be- 
tween October, 1915, and April, 1916, a special 
committee sent 17,000,000 of them to the front. 
The War Office ordered the national committee 
to provide warmers on a scale for the entire 
army, and tons of paper went into millions of 
tight cylinders soaked in vast quantities of 
paraffin, to carry the warmth of the kitchen to 
the most advanced post of the line. Some 
poet should have composed a song to challenge 
the ascendancy of “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning.” 

In all this sketch of civilian service to the 
army, there has appeared nothing suggestive 
of the familiar “ hut” in which were centered 
so many of the activities directed to the com- 
fort and entertainment of the soldiers of 
Britain and America. 

Previous to the war, there had been in a few 
cities of Italy a building or room set aside 
through the benevolence of persons interested 
in the instruction and amusement of the sol- 
diers, and known as a casa del soldato—the 
soldier’s house. With the coming of the war 
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and the heightened interest in the defenders of 
the country, similar centers appeared in other 
cities and even in many of the towns, substi- 
tutes for the taverns as lounging places during 
the soldiers’ idle hours. It was discovered that, 
of all gifts, the soldier most prized paper and 
pen or pencil—a chance to write home. News- 
papers, magazines, a few entertaining books 
were added naturally to the equipment of the 
soldier’s house and committees interested them- 
selves here and there in supplying what was 
needed. Occasional programs of music or 
other means of diversion were introduced, or 
the casa del soldato became the center at which 
some effective patriotic speaker appeared to ad- 
dress the men. In some of the chief centers, 
splendid service was rendered, as in the casa 
founded and directed by Don Bottoni in 
Bologna. Yet the number of such centers was 
quite inadequate and their equipment and 
activities very meager in comparison with the 
needs of millions of young men suddenly taken’ 
from their homes. Without some previously 
existing organization, experienced in the sys- 
tematic creation and direction of social centers 
for an army of men, it would have been most 
strange had a more thoroughly efficient system 
come into being. The sympathy and good will 
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of the citizens needed central stimulation and 
direction. Moreover, no committee existed for 
the establishment of such friendly shelters at 
the front, where the soldier would respond 
most gratefully to the sense that the heart of 
the nation was with him. 

The need was divined swiftly by at least one 
man. In June, 1915, Don Giovanni Minozzi, 
a chaplain of the Knights of Malta, went to 
the front lines at Calalzo in Cadore, among the 
Dolomite Alps, with the second hospital train 
sent by this order. Noting immediately the 
profound material and spiritual needs of the 
troops, he sought permission of the medical 
branch of the army to ameliorate this condition, 
and opened at Calalzo a spacious reading and 
writing room, where even illiterate soldiers 
might write home through the kindly aid of 
secretaries. The chaplain then added a store- 
room for gifts of all sorts. As rapidly as pos- 
sible he extended this service to Auronzo and 
Cortina and elsewhere in this mountain district 
of the Cadore. Serious illness forced him to 
retire during the winter, but, with the coming 
of spring, he began again the opening of case 
del soldato both in Cadore arid in Carnia. 
They carried their own justification: in the 
summer of 1916, the High Command, prob- 
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ably foreseeing another winter of war, officially 
charged Don Minozzi to extend such a service 
to the entire front. ‘The War Office now built 
huts or assigned buildings, but Don Minozzi 
and such friends as Padre Semeria, greatly 
admired as a speaker to soldiers and to the 
people, obtained funds from generous citizens. 

The usual bureaucratic delays, the failure on 
the part of military officers to realize the sig- 
nificance of this development, quite new to the 
Italian army, and other natural hindrances, 
were gradually overcome. By the autumn of 
1917, case del soldato had been established here 
and there along the front from the Cadore to 
Lake Garda and thence north to the Stelvio— 
about two-fifths of the entire Italian front. 
Some were beyond the Isonzo—at Sdraussina, 
Sagrado, Fogliano, and other points—deco- 
rated with frescoes by artist soldiers and 
officers in enthusiastic rivalry. These all be- 
came delightful places of rest and restoration 
for many thousands of troops every day. 
Others clung to the sides of the mountains— 
where those who attended the inauguration of 
the casa must come by teleferica—or were scat- 
tered along the stony Carso, only a few hun- 
dreds of yards from the enemy. These were 
the places specially cherished by the soldiers. 
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Everywhere the Italian genius for art mani- 
fested itself, and these little centers far ad- 
vanced and the larger buildings in the rear 
areas were decorated with paintings and 
adorned with flowers. They brought a gentle 
breath of serenity and a touch of gaiety into 
the midst of the horrors of the battlefield. 
Centers of contentment, they contributed al- 
ways to good order. 

By the middle of September, 1917, Don 
Minozzi had organized some 140 of these case 
along the front, expending in the previous 
seven months a sum of 180,000 lire, secured 
from voluntary contributors for the purpose. 
A commission representing the British and 
American Y. M. C. A. which visited the Italian 
front at this time was greatly impressed with 
the excellence of the service that had been in- 
stituted and developed by the Italian chaplain. 
Dr. John Kelman, then of St. George’s Free 
Church, Edinburgh, a member of this commis- 
sion, wrote enthusiastically of some of the 
centers visited—for instance, “two excellent 
huts of considerable size and great perfection 
of design at an altitude of 4000 feet above the 
sea.” In the base camps near cities the com- 
mission found, not temporary huts, but large 
buildings, with a great number of rooms de- 
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voted to purposes of rest, entertainment, and 
instruction, with moving pictures, bowling 
alleys, a gymnasium, and occasionally an open- 
air theatre, where several thousand soldiers 
might enjoy a play provided by the Italian 
Stage Association. In these case no religious 
services were conducted. Even the chaplains 
must use some other building for this purpose, 
in order to avoid the appearance of any form 
of propaganda. 

At the time of this visit, this splendid na- 
tional work for the soldiers at the front was to 
some measure endangered by the lack of 
abundant means. Some way out of the diffi- 
culty might have been discovered, however, 
through the devoted zeal of Don Minozzi and 
the Italian friends supporting him. But a dis- 
aster which overtook the army involved also 
the entire work so laboriously accomplished 
by the chaplain. Six weeks after the date of 
the letter from which we have just quoted, the 
Germans and Austrians broke the Italian line 
at Caporetto. A tidal wave of the enemy 
inundated the Venetian plain, sweeping back 
the Italians from the mountains and from the 
Carso. Every casa del soldato was in the 
hands of the enemy. 
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INTO THE POLYGLOT PRISON 
CAMPS 


ME RICA had not believed in the war till 
A it arrived. A nation of a hundred mil- 
lions, across the sea from the conflict, 
she necessarily stood irresolute and confused. 
The remote causes of the world war were in 
fog, together with its appalling dimensions and 
consequences; those who steered the ship of 
state must beware lest they merely add to the 
wreck of the world. But while the judgment 
of the nation was confused, and its course had 
not been chosen, American men and women, 
alone and in various organizations, were quick 
to find their way to a participation in the catas- 
trophe of Europe. Their share in the tragedy 
must be recorded lest our children should think 
the period of our neutrality wholly a time of 
shame, when all the world suffered and we 
made merchandize thereof. 
Through the prison camps lay one of the 
roads to the war. From a visit to some of the 
camps during the first months of the fighting, 
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Dr. John R, Mott had brought back with him 
a poignant sense of the need for wholesome 
and friendly influences to support and sustain 
the level of mental and moral life during the 
months of monotony, discomfort, inactivity, 
and anxiety, lest depression and distress sap 
the foundations of mind and will among mil- 
lions of the young men of Europe. The inter- 
vention of American “ Y” secretaries was 
sought by the Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of the British Y. M. C. A. for the establish- 
ment of a reciprocal service in England and 
Germany; and the work. thus initiated in the 
spring of 1915 carried American secretaries 
with the codperation of the World Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A., Geneva, into the prison 
camps of England, Germany, France, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, Italy; while other neutrals, 
financed by the American Association, found 
their way into the camps of Bulgaria and were 
about to relieve the unfortunate prisoners in 
Turkish camps when the war in Turkey ended. 

A task beset with difficulties; yet, when Italy 
entered the war, the service to prisoners had 
been thoroughly established in England and in 
Germany, and a secretary had visited Russia 
and there initiated a service destined to expand 
to large proportions and to lead to similar ex- 
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pansions in Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
For the work of the secretaries in behalf of 
prisoners had been made almost automatically 
reciprocal: each government, in granting per- 
missions to minister to the well-being of its 
captives knew that it was thereby insuring the 
same ministration to its soldiers in the enemy 
prison camps. France had been slower to 
recognize the wisdom of permitting neutrals 
to interest themselves in the service of German 
captives; the first visit to a prison camp in 
France by a “ Y” man occurred only in the 
autumn of 1915. When Italy became also a 
land of prisoners and prison camps, the World 
Committee, at Geneva, and the American secre- 
taries in France took measures at once to offer 
the service of the “ Y ” for prisoners and for 
fighting men. 

When Mr. Hibbard and Mr. Davis came 
from France with this offer, Italy had been but 
one month in the war. Prisoners had not be- 
come a serious problem. The army was run- 
ning a desperate race against time, battling for 
the capture of as many strong points in the 
Austrian line as possible before the finest 
Austrian divisions should be brought back from 
the Galician front, where the offensive against 
Brussilof had been holding them. The Isonzo 
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had been crossed at several points. Monfal- 
cone had fallen. Plava had been taken, and 
the Villach-Gorizia railway was cut. ‘The at- 
tacks on Monte Nero had begun. The diffi- 
culties were immense, but even Trieste might 
not be too far or too strongly hedged about for 
the swift and gallant troops of Italy. It was 
not yet a time when friends from the outside 
would be welcomed or attention could be 
diverted from the immediate objective at the 
front. 

In the autumn, however, the way opened for 
a friendly work in the prison camps in Italy. 
Introductions brought by Mr. Davis from 
France won a favorable hearing in Rome, and 
General Spingardi, President of the War Pris- 
oners’ Commission, issued formal authoriza- 
tion, November 22, for a visit to civilians 
interned on the island of Sardinia. With 
American strenuousness, Mr. Davis—the first 
representative of any organization bringing the 
promise of friendship to these men and women, 
interned since May—travelled in twelve days 
to seventeen towns and villages, and saw one- 
fourth of all those held on the island. His 
responsibilities in connection with work in be- 
half of both soldiers and prisoners in France 
prevented a longer stay; but his report to Gen- 
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eral Spingardi was followed immediately by 
permission to visit military prison camps, and 
he turned aside on his way to Geneva, to see 
the camps in the region of Genoa. 

Received everywhere with the greatest con- 
sideration by officials and with equal cordiality 
by prisoners, he found the captives being 
treated with the utmost humanity, well cared 
for in food, clothing, and lodgment, and shown 
unusual consideration by prison officials. But 
those in charge of the camps could by no means 
provide the occupation and recreation essential 
to the sanity and moral well-being of men con- 
fined for months, cut off from normal human 
life. Though the government in no way barred 
ordinary reading matter from the prisons, no 
organization had interested itself in providing 
this necessity to men shut in behind walls and 
barbed wire. In one ancient fortress, 600 
prisoners—many of them, perhaps, men of in- 
telligence and culture—had access to a bare 
thirty books of all sorts, great and small. The 
authorities, with the best will in the world, 
could do but little ; and the nation was absorbed 
in the life and death struggle, and its humani- 
tarian instincts sought expression in doing 
good to its own fighting men and their helpless 
families. 
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Books and music for the camps, thought the 
“Vy” man. These will take some of the 
shadow off the world during the long winter 
months coming. ‘These are practicable. 

But, between the wish to befriend and its 
realization, how long and weary a delay must 
intervene. Governmental machinery works 
with soul-harassing slowness in time of na- 
tional peril—except in what directly concerns 
the peril; everything needful is scarce and hard 
to come at; transportation and communication 
are interminably slow. So it was in the case of 
prisoners in Italy. Permission to visit the in- 
terned in Sardinia had been issued, we have 
seen, November 22; funds for service were 
authorized by the International Committee, De- 
cember 11, but the mail, with war-time slow- 
ness, brought this authorization to the World 
Committee in Geneva only on December 31. 
If the:men and women in Sardinia had ex- 
pected books and music for Christmas, they 
got none even for New Year. Nor, indeed, for 
weeks to come; for the problem has not yet 
been stated. 

The polyglot Austro-Hungarian Empire was 
in the prison camps of Italy. Twelve lan- 
guages made themselves heard, if not under- 
stood, in these prisons. But one-seventh of the 
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prisoners could read German. It required a 
month to discover how many books in each 
tongue were demanded in each of the numerous 
widely scattered camps, lest the confusion of 
tongues brought upon man for his presumption 
be worse confounded, and Ruthenians be in- 
vited to divert themselves with Hungarian 
novels, while the Ukrainian and the Slovak 
should each get a book intended for the other, 
and no one be the wiser as to what lay inside 
the covers. This essential information was 
merely preliminary, a preparation for the real 
task of providing the prisoners with something 
to read. After the tardy lists should have 
reached the World Committee in Geneva, most 
of the books required could be obtained only 
from Austria, through “ Y ” men serving the 
prisoners there and with the help of the Aus- 
trian Red Cross. They must then be for- 
warded to the Italian Red Cross, examined by 
a “ Y” secretary in Rome and stamped with a 
seal denoting them free from matter objection- 
able to the War Office, must be classified in 
small libraries, packed in specially designed 
boxes, and forwarded by the Italian Red Cross 
to the many camps, most of them remote from 
main lines of communication. 

If these boxes arrived, who could apportion 
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justly the meed of praise between the patience 
and resignation of the prisoners and the tact 
and persistence of the secretaries? 

But the first steps had been taken and others 
would follow. Already Italian prisoners in 
Austria were profiting because friendly access 
had been found to the camps in Italy. The 
Austro-Hungarian government, conceding at 
first request, in the winter of 1914, no permis- 
sion for service to prisoners other than the 
privilege of sending copies of the Gospel into 
the camps through the Red Cross, had, in May, 
1915, authorized the service of “ Y ” secreta- 
ries at one camp in Austria and one in Hun- 
gary ; and, after the return of an American sec- 
retary, Mr. Harte, from Russia with evidence 
of permissions for work among Austrian pris- 
oners there, the government had agreed to a 
great extension and enrichment of this service 
similar to the development then occurring in 
Germany. Neutral secretaries were to be ad- 
mitted to camps in various parts of the Empire. 
On December 9, anticipating a favourable 
outcome from the efforts then being made in 
Italy, the government included the great camp 
of Italians at Mauthausen among six then 
named for the erection of additional Y. M. 
C. A. huts. 
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Thenceforward development in Austria was 
rapid: in January, two buildings opened and 
six in course of erection; in February, permis- 
sion for five others, making a total of thirteen. 
By the middle of April, three American secre- 
taries and one Swiss were at work in the camps, 
and arrangements had been perfected whereby 
these secretaries and others to be added should 
serve from thirteen main centers all war prison- 
ers in the Empire, an arrangement later in large 
measure realized. The social centers were pro- 
vided with instruments for orchestras, outfits 
for workshops, furnishings for class-rooms, 
painting materials, table games, football outfits, 
gymnasium equipment, gramophones, and in 
some cases moving picture machines. The 
beneficiaries of this service in Austria were 
Serbians and Russians till May, 1916; but the 
building authorized for Italians at Mauthausen 
had then been completed, and work was initi- 
ated there in May with a resident neutral secre- 
tary. The shuttle of friendly service was being 
made to weave a fabric of peace and good will 
for the time to follow these days of blood and 
fire. Dr. Mott had written to one of his Euro- 
pean representatives: “ The appeals which are 
pouring in upon me from virtually every land 
now at war are so enormous that I cannot do 
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more than respond to a tithe of them ” ; but the 
very day, in early December, 1915, when he 
was promising $5,000 for beginning a service 
in Italy, he had cabled $6,000 for the six new 
huts to be erected in prison camps in Austria- 
Hungary. A complete history of this work in 
behalf of millions of prisoners in all the war- 
ring lands would constitute a new record in 
humanitarian endeavour. Here, we have to do 
with Italy alone and in small measure with 
. Austria, as the loom of good will wove its 
warp of kindness between Italy and Austria 
across the blood-red woof of battle. 

In Italy, the service to the prisoners was still 
very limited in the spring of 1916. Dr. Walter 
A. Lowrie, rector of St. Paul’s American Epis- 
copal Church at Rome, had first consented to 
visit such camps as lay within his reach in the 
region of the capital; but later had responded 
to the request of General Spingardi, and con- 
sented to travel to all camps. Fortunately for 
the prisoners, Dr. Lowrie’s long residence in 
Italy, familiarity with the language, and influ- 
ential connections, enabled him to do many 
things for their benefit. On all sides he met 
with friendly codperation. “Courtesy, of 
course, I expected to find everywhere,” he 
wrote, “but I confess I am amazed that a 
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people so jealous of foreign interference should 
in this case so promptly welcome my interven- 
tion and seek my advice.” 

At length, the list of books in many tongues 
went to Geneva in February, 1916,—libraries 
for seventy-five prison camps in German, Ital- 
ian, Hungarian, Servian, Slovenian, Croatian, 
Ruthenian, Bohemian, Polish, Roumanian, 
Turkish. While these were being collected 
from the four corners of the Empire of the 
Hapsburgs, Italy was scoured for books for her 
unwelcome guests, with a net result of all ex- 
tant and suitable volumes in German and some 
thousands of books in other tongues. As in- 
formation reached the camps of this kindly 
interest in the human needs of the prisoners, 
requests came through the mails to Dr. Lowrie 
for games, musical instruments, and other prac- 
ticable means of entertainment and diversion. 
While men waited for books that should speak 
to them of their homelands in their native 
tongues, music had no need to await interpreter 
or translator; a single violin or a guitar in the 
hands of some musician, who had been seized 
by the evil spirit of war and thrust out of the 
world of art and life, restored those worlds to 
him and to hundreds of other men, whose eyes 
filled with a strange light while he played. 
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Even a single visit to a prison camp by a 
stranger whose object was to befriend was of 
wonderful value when the visit was followed 
by music. And then by games. There is no 
record as to the number of tongues in which 
suggestions were made by onlookers to Rou- 
manian and Slovenian or Pole and Croat in 
deadly combat across the chess board, but it 
may be assumed that the chess broke the force 
of many international encounters. Besides, in 
some of the camps there were tools sent by the 
American visitor; and a»captive might forget 
for a time his heart-sick longing for wife and 
child or mother and home in the exercise of his 
muscles and his brain. For the books from 
home we must wait in terms of months. 

On the island of Asinara, off the coast of 
Sardinia, there was an unusual colony of pris- 
oners—soldiers of the Austrian army captured 
by the Serbians and later the companions of 
their captors in the tragic retreat through Al- 
bania. Some 20,000 of these prisoners had 
come through that terrible ordeal alive ; and the 
Italians had “ with infinite pains and unmeas- 
ured kindness nursed these human wrecks, mere 
walking skeletons, back to health and hope.” 
General Spingardi suggested to Mr. Davis— 
again in Italy in May—a visit to this camp. 
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He ‘found that some 15,000 of the prisoners 
had been saved from death, and saw on the 
barren little island two monuments erected by 
them, one inscribed, “ To Italy, our savior,” 
and the other, in honour of the warm-hearted 
officer who had so assiduously cared for them 
in their helpless state, “ Viva, il Generale 
Ferrari! ” 

By the midsummer of 1916, a resident 
American secretary was imperatively needed to 
direct the increasing service to the ever increas- 
ing number of prisoners. It was extremely 
fortunate that the International Committee 
could turn to Mr. Melvin B. Rideout, of Cali- 
fornia, once a secretary in Europe for some 
years, and for a time resident in Rome, familiar 
with Italian and thoroughly sympathetic with 
the Italians. He arrived to direct the work for 
prisoners in early November. 

Meanwhile, in considering the developments 
to follow in this friendly service to prisoners, 
we must bear in mind how all the forces of the 
nation were being consumed in its final war of 
liberation. During the summer of 1916, the 
Italian powers both of resistance and of offence 
were being exerted to the utmost and the con- 
suming drain of the war was becoming steadily 
greater. Austria had attempted a major of- 
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fensive in the Trentino between the middle of 
May and the middle of June. The Italian lines 
had been blasted away by the concentration of 
2,000 guns—800 of these being of heavy 
calibre—on a thirty-mile front. For a time the 
defence was actually imperilled, and it seemed 
that the Austrians might outflank a part of the 
army. ‘The magnificent fighting qualities of 
the Italian soldiers and a miracle of transport 
saved the day. At one or more points in the 
line, Austrian superiority in men was at least 
fourfold, and in guns far greater. After losing 
their well constructed lines of defence, the 
Alpini maintained their makeshift trenches till 
they could come to grips with the bayonet. 
They fought half bare in snow, slept in snow, 
and had 200 cases of frostbites daily. After 
the climax of the Austrian attacks had been 
reached and passed, the Italians drove the 
enemy back, and by the end of June had recov- 
ered practically all the ground lost. 

With the passing of this crisis in defence, 
there followed shortly the great offensive on 
the Carso, in which the Fifth Army, retrans- 
ported from the Trentino, took part. From 
Sabotino to the Adriatic on the first day of 
August broke the thunder of the Italian bom- 
bardment, followed by a steady advance against 
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all the obstacles of the Carso, probably the most 
terrible battlefield in Europe, rendered now the 
more terrible by the working capacity of the 
medley of Austro-Hungarian soldiers, used to 
turn the natural strength of this bare and stony 
plateau to the best advantage against the at- 
tacking army. The Italian troops showed mag- 
nificent spirit, equalled by the feats of the 
engineers. ‘There had been a vast accumulation 
of guns during the winter. Everything of 
which the nation was capable was being done 
to insure the final expulsion of the Austrians 
and the barring of strong doors against their 
return. To this end, the infantry sacrificed 
itself unsparingly, and mountain peaks which 
seemed too hard for mortal valour were taken 
by frontal attack. 

There were innumerable instances of dash, 
gallantry, and splendid heroism. Incidents 
likewise characteristic of Italian chivalry. 
When the infantry, in a splendid charge, had 
taken Podgora Spur, “an Austrian major with 
forty men had made such a gallant stand that, 
when he was finally overpowered, the Italian 
commander ordered his men to present arms to 
the prisoners.” Says Buchan, the English 
historian of the war from whom this incident 
is quoted, “It is worth remembering that both 
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against Italy and Russia certain of her [ Aus- 
tria’s] troops showed a fighting quality which 
was never excelled and not often equalled even 
in the German ranks.” 

It was to a nation thus spending itself on a 
great adventure in behalf of a national aspira- 
tion frustrated for generations, that Mr. Ride- 
out came at the beginning of November to 
ofter codperation in one of their innumerable 
and overwhelming responsibilities. Mr. Davis 
accompanied him to insure that no practicable 
befriending of the prisoners should fail by 
reason of any failure in introductions and 
initial steps. The two secretaries spent many 
hours daily for a month in explaining the pro- 
gram of wholesome activities already intro- 
duced in many camps elsewhere in warring 
Europe, and were assured by General Spingardi 
that, in spite of new and rigid restrictions on 
visits, a “ Y ” secretary would almost certainly 
be permitted to visit the one camp in which the 
President of the Prisoners’ Commission then 
expected that the organization would be asked 
to erect a building, and that the secretary would 
then be allowed to supervise by occasional visits 
a service to be conducted through the agency of 
selected prisoners. When, at length, the auth- 
orization was issued by the War Office, De- 
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cember 6, for the erection of this first social 
center for prisoners in Italy, the single build- 
ing proved to be twins, and these twin barracks 
for the social service of captives were to be 
built in two of the largest camps,—at Avez- 
zano, some fifty miles east of Rome, in the 
Abruzzi mountains, and at Padula, a hundred 
and twenty to the south, in the Neapolitan 
Appenines. 

But while the War Office had been consider- 
ing the matter for thirty-six days, Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Rideout had not been condemned, like 
their friends the prisoners, to a life of idleness. 
The books from Austria had arrived, 16,000 
volumes in all the babel of the multilingual 
Empire. These had been examined for sedi- 
tion; stamped, sealed, and approved; classified 
and divided into little libraries; packed in 
special boxes for easy handling; and delivered 
to the Italian Red Cross to find their way to 
the seventy-five prison camps in all parts of the 
Kingdom. Prisoners who had hoped for the 
books in the previous December would learn 
now that the good spirit of Christmas had not 
forgotten them, though long hindered and de- 
layed by the spirit of war. To those camps 
too remote for the arrival of the boxes even 
for this second Christmas of the Austro-Italian 
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conflict, reminders would at least arrive; for 
Mr. Rideout initiated his direction of the work 
by securing permission to mail a Christmas 
card to every one of the 80,000 captive soldiers 
and the interned civilians in all camps of the 
mainland and Sardinia. 

Prospects looked encouraging for the devel- 
opment of a rich and fruitful program of 
activities in behalf of the prisoners when Mr. 
Davis returned to France and Mr. Rideout set 
out to visit the two great camps and arrange 
for the erection of the first recreation centers. 
General Spingardi was so fully in sympathy 
with the motive and objective of this under- 
taking that he had expressed confidence, not 
only that exception would be made in the case 
of the “Y” as regards visits to prisons, but 
also that, when once the character of its pro- 
gram should be well understood, further per- 
missions for service to prisoners would be 
granted. Conditions we are to trace later pre- 
vented the realization of more than a small part 
of these happy auguries; in the strain and 
tensity of all forces, centering all efforts on the 
battle front, to insure the continuance of the 
nation, pazienza must be the motto; delays and 
frustrations must be expected and accepted; 
prisoner and philanthropist must be grateful 
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for all fractions achieved of the large good 
designed and desired. 

Mr. Rideout spent a week studying the needs 
of the 18,000 prisoners in the vast, specially 
constructed camp at Avezzano, and 18,000 in 
the fourteenth-century monastery at Padula, 
once the retreat of those who fled from the 
world, now the enforced residence of unwilling 
thousands of men who chafed behind the high 
stone walls in the great enclosure and longed 
for freedom. Welcomed with Italian cordial- 
ity by the officials, he conversed freely with 
prisoners, and found that they considered them- 
selves treated with the greatest humanity. 
Even the recreational needs of the men had not 
been forgotten, though certain barracks de- 
signed for such use had been temporarily 
taken over for the necessities of storage. The 
camp authorities welcomed the offer of special 
huts, and assigned choice sites for these in the 
two camps. It was hoped they might be fin- 
ished within eight weeks. But first things 
first, says the inexorable spirit of war. First, 
the nation must be saved; then the captives 
may be instructed and entertained: only, one 
might well reply to this excellent axiom of 
patriotism, the captives will not remain then 
to be instructed or entertained. ‘The oppor- 
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tunity of a century for a manifestation of 
humanity which might soften the heart of 
the world, make friends of nations long at 
enmity, and rid our children of the scourge 
of war, will have passed. Nevertheless, 
those who would serve must often stand and 
wait. 

But, while the huts were building, Mr. Ride- 
out did not wait for other means of doing good 
to the prisoners. The camp commanders were 
quick to realize the value of the proposed huts 
and the program planned for them; for the 
great problem of the commanders was the em- 
ployment of the prisoners. Inside the encamp- 
ments, there was never enough work to keep 
more than a small portion of the prisoners 
occupied. So eager were they for work, and 
so earnest the desire of the commanders to 
gratify their wish that the small amount of 
work available was portioned out among many 
men in turn that each might profit from partial 
employment. The paltry remuneration was but 
a slight part of the attraction held by labour 
for these captives; work itself had become. a 
thing greatly to be desired, and would have 
been embraced almost as eagerly without pay. 
The prisoners would never have understood 
Coleridge’s poem of dejection, “ Work without 
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Hope” since life had taught them no hope 
without work. 

France was using all able-bodied prisoners in 
needful work outside the camps; and _ this 
was the final solution in Italy, beginning in 
February, 1917. But violent and persistent 
opposition had first to be overcome by the gov- 
ernment. The two countries were in utterly 
dissimilar economic state; France, with 120 in- 
habitants to the square mile, in need of labour, 
using a small army of Chinese and thousands 
of Italians in the rear areas for work essential 
to the success of the army at the front; Italy, 
with 208 inhabitants to the square mile, im- 
porting two-sevenths of the wheat for her 
people and a large portion of other foods and 
almost all raw materials, must observe with 
scrupulous care any new element which might 
disturb the delicate balance between demand 
and supply in her labour market, lest her people 
suffer, or unreasoning agitators seize upon the 
misunderstood policy of a novel situation to 
embarrass and harass the government, perhaps 
fatally, at some crisis in the war. In Austria, 
prisoners were being sent out in working de- 
tachments from the camps long before this 
date; but in Austria popular opposition did not 
require to be reasoned with: simpler and more 
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effective to coerce it. In Italy, government is 
as sensitive to popular emotion as the barom- 
eter to the atmosphere. 

Prevented from using the prisoners outside 
the camps, the War Prisoners’ Commission was 
eager to find employment for them within. In 
this effort, Mr. Rideout sought to cooperate by 
supplying tools and materials for skilled work- 
ers, whose hand-work would have found ready 
sale. But where should it be sold? Not in 
competition with the hand-work of Italian 
artisans, to disturb the whole market. In 
America, perhaps. Quite impracticable at that 
critical juncture to export the products of 
Austrian prisoners from Italy for sale in Amer- 
ica, nor would they have found a sympathetic 
buying public. Could some form of reciprocity 
be arranged with Austria, by which the prod- 
ucts of Italian workers in Austrian prisons and 
those of Austrian prisoners in Italy might be- 
come a novel source of trade by way of neutral 
Switzerland between the two nations engaged 
in mortal duel each for the destruction of the 
other? ‘To ask the question was to answer it. 
Those things vital to the very existence of Italy 
could not find space in her freight cars or get 
moved by her engines. One must be satisfied, 
as often in war, with a small fraction of what 
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was sought for the good of all captives in the 
two countries. Tools and wood were secured 
with great difficulty and placed in the camps at 
Avezzano and Padula and many others and a 
small remuneration was offered to all skilled 
workers who would undertake to make games 
and musical instruments for their fellow pris- 
oners. Only through the diligent cooperation 
of friendly Colonel Manzi could even this be 
achieved, for tools were becoming very scarce 
and serviceable wood was hard to obtain. 

This partial solution of the problem of em- 
ployment proved a happy choice; for, by the 
end of February, 15,000 prisoners were outside 
the camps busily working on the roads and in 
the fields—a humane policy, wherever prison- 
ers were well treated at their work. So strong 
was the craving to be outside the walls and the 
wire that even the skilled mechanics deserted 
by preference their work benches for the roads 
and fields. Later on, when the opposition to 
such use of prisoners had more completely sub- 
sided, the camps were at times left deficient in 
tailors and shoemakers for the necessities of 
the prisoners themselves. If a thorough study 
of the treatment of prisoners in the great war 
is ever possible, it will lead to no condemnation 
of their employment in outside work, though 
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certainly to the unsparing condemnation of 
mistreatment by task-masters and assignment 
to strictly military labour. 

Possibly there may have been some connec- 
tion between this initiation of the policy of 
using prisoners outside the camps and the un- 
expected decision of the War Office against the 
admission of resident secretaries to the great 
camps. Until the very end of February, Gen- 
eral Spingardi had confidently expected to ob- 
tain authorization for resident secretaries and 
a full program of activities, but at the end of 
this month, this authorization was courteously 
refused “ for various reasons.” Mr. Rideout 
then sought approval of a plan for a resident 
secretary at each of four great regional centers 
with permission to travel among the prison 
camps in these regions with phonograph and 
moving pictures and to cooperate with local 
committees at the camps in the development of 
a program of diversion and instruction. This 
also was courteously refused with the statement 
that the firm policy of the government not to 
permit any except military officers to come into 
constant contact with prisoners would not be 
altered by reason of dissimilar policies adopted 
by any other government. Regular visits could 
not be permitted lest they seem to indicate that 
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the secretary appeared at the camps as in- 
spector. In stating this decision, General 
Spingardi added that, while festive amusements 
were banished from the homes of Italy, no 
moving picture shows of concerts could be per- 
mitted in the prison camps for those who were 
looked upon as the murderers of the sons, 
brothers, and fathers of thousands of Italian 
homes. 

This policy is somewhat difficult to interpret, 
contrary as it was to the practice adopted long 
before in England and Germany, Russia and 
Austria. The reciprocal character of the serv- 
ice to prisoners had in these countries soon 
changed the opposition to this service in behalf 
of the enemy because it resulted in the same 
service in behalf of fellow nationals in the 
enemy camps. Hence the humane leaders in 
those countries had been able to dominate, 
silencing any opposition of the carping and 
morose who would have condemned the pro- 
gram at the camps as mere sentimental pamper- 
ing of captured enemies. 

Only those unfamiliar with the genial and 
humane spirit of the Italians will attribute the 
policy of the government to motives of ven- 
geance or lack of generosity. The real opposi- 
tion probably came from the uninformed 
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public, and unfriendly agitators, but the barom- 
eter of the government registered the necessity 
for seeking a safe harbour against possible 
storms. It was difficult to inform the public 
of the wholly reciprocal character of the service 
to prisoners in all lands. In Italy, it was gener- 
ally believed that Italians in Austrian camps 
were brutally mistreated; the newspapers were 
constantly filled with stories coming back from 
these camps. Without such investigations as 
have never been made, and may never be made, 
it is quite unsafe to pronounce judgment on 
this belief. Certainly, during the last year of 
the war, there was great suffering among Ital- 
ian prisoners; of this there is sufficient testi- 
mony available. But how great a proportion 
of this was due solely to the deficient food 
supply of Austria and was in large measure 
shared by the population, it is impossible to 
determine. Equally certainly, there was little 
suffering among prisoners in Italy. Those who 
visited the camps always found the prisoners 
well fed, well lodged, and treated with the 
greatest humanity. 

Whatever may have been the popular belief 
as regards the condition of Italian prisoners in 
Austrian camps, a program of activities in be- 
half of the 20,000 at Mauthausen had been 
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organized as early as May, 1916, with a resi- 
dent secretary; and this service continued 
throughout the rest of the war, though at times 
a great proportion of all the prisoners were 
remote from the camp in working detachments 
and for these scarcely anything could be done. 

Mr. Rideout’s disappointment in the matter 
of the resident secretaries was followed by hope 
deferred in regard to huts at the camps. It will 
be pleasanter to foreshorten this long narrative 
of delay and prolonged delay in the matter of 
the huts. Of those first two—at Avezzano and 
Padula,—authorized December 6, 1916, that at 
Padula was completed and inaugurated five 
months later, in early May, 1917. Meanwhile 
a hut had been requested for a camp of 5,000 
Czech prisoners at S. Maria Capua Vetere near 
Naples, in February, 1917; and four additional 
buildings were requested in April—at Servig- 
liano, in the mountainous Marches near An- 
cona and the Adriatic, ninety miles northeast 
of Rome; at Fonte d’Amore, in the Abruzzi, 
seventy miles east from the capital; at Casale 
d’Altamura, far down toward the heel of the 
boot ; and at Vittorio in the southern extremity 
of Sicily. But these centers for recreation and 
social life continued only hopes and promises 
unfulfilled throughout the long summer. Sep- 
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tember 22, they were to be ready when the 
prisoners should return in large numbers from 
the fields at the opening of winter. October 
10, a similar forecast was made. Then came 
Caporetto. Padula and S. Maria, both occu- 
pied at that time wholly by Czech prisoners, 
then had their recreation huts in use; not for 
another seven months were the remaining build- 
ings completed. Throughout this long time of 
waiting, prisoners had been steadily flowing 
into the camps, sent out to work during the 
summer but requiring barracks for the win- 
ter; material for prison barracks had been 
almost unobtainable; coal for railway trans- 
portation was quite below minimum require- 
ments; the nation was breathing hard in the 
last round of the historic duel, and everything 
save the national existence must await easier 
imes. 

Without the centers for social life, all the 
more need for responding as promptly as pos- 
sible to the requests coming almost daily from 
some of the numerous camps for books, instru- 
ments of music, or other articles necessary to 
the human cravings of the men left in the 
camps. Many of the requests received men- 
tioned books of technical and scientific char- 
acter. Men of culture, accustomed to constant 
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mental occupation, were marooned out of the 
great living world, condemned for months to 
desert islands of the spirit. In February 
enough books had been placed in the camps to 
insure one volume to each three prisoners; 
others were being sought through the World 
Committee, that there might be a book for 
every man in the many camps. But the prison 
population grew steadily; men were far more 
easily captured than books. The prisoners left 
behind in the camps when the working detach- 
ments marched out to the fields and highways, 
had a partial compensation in being left with 
the few books. An irregular and difficult ex- 
change of literary commerce proceeded—the 
Italian Red Cross collecting books throughout 
Italy and despatching them to the Austrian Red 
Cross for the camps in Austria; while the 
enemy Red Cross shipped boxes similarly col- 
lected for its nationals in Italy. In this Mr. 
Rideout was able to share, sending to Austria 
books gathered from various sources. But, at 
best, the laborious barter was discouraging. 
For many months only 100 volumes had been 
received at the camp for 20,000 Italians at 
Mauthausen. What if they had not received 
these few? 

Books were often sent on special request of 
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individual prisoners in the camps in Austria, 
but by what a circuitous route must travel re- 
quest and response: From the Italian prisoner 
to the “Y” man at his camp, thence to the 
national prison secretary in Vienna and to the 
World Committee, and on to Rome. The book 
must return by the same many-cornered road. 
One who has been fascinated watching the little 
scurrying cash-cups speeding along the wires 
in an American store, turning somersaults up 
and down the turns of the line, would have 
craved seven-league eyes to watch the weaving 
of this shuttle of friendship. Only it would 
have been too discouraging to watch the prison- 
ers holding out their empty hands for weeks to 
receive a single volume from this strange circu- 
lating library. 

While the Italian waited, homesick, for his 
book, other books, or tools, or wood for the 
tools, or games, or guitars found their slow 
way from the Rome office looking down over 
the fountain of the triton in Piazza Barberini 
to prison camps whose names sound lonely and 
remote—to Nurri, in Sardinia; Stilo, in Cala- 
bria; Cassino, near Caserta, in the province 
of Naples; Volterra in Tuscany, where once 
Etruria flourished before Rome was walled; 
to Prodo; as well as to our first and second 
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bases, Avezzano and Padula. ‘Toward the end 
of March, the War Prisoners’ Commission had 
furnished a long list of the needs of sixty-seven 
prison camps, with the semi-official announce- 
ment that additional huts were soon to be re- 
quested, huts we have already anticipated but 
never realized. Mr. Rideout struggled to meet 
the numerous requests from the sixty-odd 
reporting camps, resorting to the expert serv- 
ices of an Italian musician, who scoured Italy 
for stringed instruments, but even as late as 
July had been able to spend only some 4,000 of 
the 15,000 lire budgeted for the handiwork of 
Jubal’s descendants that the prisoners might 

make harmless music, not loud enough to jar 
upon the strained nerves of the nation in its 
bitter battling and loss. 

Meanwhile, the American secretary had 
found the 5,000 Czechs at S. Maria Capua 
Vetere happy and well, playing football, taking 
long hikes with Italian officers, many setting 
out for construction work with boyish delight. 
Great numbers of these Czechs later helped to 
defeat their former masters, going over the top 
from the Italian lines. The visit to the four 
camps named for huts in April required a 
journey of nearly 2,400 miles; but this was 
worth taking to see the splendidly situated 
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camps, far from cities, in the open country, 
well drained, sanitary, thoroughly equipped for 
the proper care of the prisoners in sickness and 
health. At one of these, great numbers of men, 
now deprived of muskets, were contentedly 
operating a saw mill, cutting timber for their 
winter barracks. ‘The commander was proud 
of his farm where poultry and pigeons, goats 
and sheep and pigs seemed unaware that they 
also were imprisoned, condemned to make meat 
for other prisoners.. Especially impressive 
were the great plants for bakers and laundry 
and baths, the hospital, and the entire equip- 
ment of the vast camp at Vittorio, Sicily. 
Everywhere both officers and prisoners mani- 
fested the greatest eagerness to have a center 
for recreation; the best sites were selected for 
the “ Y” huts. Unfortunately, the days of 
Cadmus were long passed; even the most de- 
sired structures are no longer built by music, 
but only by muscle.. If muscle is elsewhere 
drafted, the desired hut remains a dream. 
How welcome would have been the coming 
true of these seven dreams appeared in the in- 
auguration of the hut at Padula, May 11, 1917. 
The commander and all his staff participated 
with enthusiasm equal to that of the prisoners. 
A cultivated Italian captain, Marquis Ugolini 
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Persechetti, was detailed to direct all educa- 
tional work, with the able support of a pris- 
oner, Dr. Kliment Yeno, professor of Greek 
and Latin when at home in Hungary. Immedi- 
ately 350 students enrolled. There were eight 
classes in which illiterates should learn their 
native languages—not, however, that every 
student should attempt all eight: Hungarian, 
Polish, Roumanian, Slovenian, Serbian, Croat- 
ian, and Ukrainian; four classes in commercial 
arithmetic, book-keeping and stenography, in 
the Hungarian language ; two in hygiene, social 
economics, arithmetic, penmanship, geometry, 
geography, for Hungarians and Ukrainians 
each after their own kind; two advanced classes 
for Hungarians in algebra, geometry, Greek 
and Latin; and two classes in Italian and 
German. 

Yet war was war even in this fortunate 
camp. All books required by the enthusiastic 
prisoner teachers and students must be obtained 
from their native lands by way of Geneva. For 
months blackboards and the lips of the teacher 
must substitute for books. Yet, like the partial 
solution of the original problem of employment 
for the prisoners, this partial program of 
activities was received with evident gratitude. 
Incomplete as was the program of service, it 
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did not misrepresent the inscription on the end 
wall of the hut denoting that this building for 
the social satisfaction of the prisoners was an 
expression of the spirit of universal brother- 
hood, given in behalf of the captives by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of North 
America. It would serve as the tools and wood 
and music were serving. Many of the prison- 
ers were happily engaged in making games for 
the camp. Enormous numbers of sets had 
been produced, yet the demand was so great 
that even as late as May the craftsmen had been 
unable to turn their skill to the production of 
musical instruments. Chess and checkers held 
the record; every man working at the benches 
was producing parts of these games. So in- 
tense was the craving for mental diversion that 
the prisoners saved the post cards given them 
to write to their families and out of their ac- 
cumulations manufactured sets of playing 
cards. The most fortunate men of this great 
prison community were the seven thousand who 
were absent from the camp at work in the 
farms and on the highways. The tragically sad 
cases were the few afflicted with tuberculosis, 
doomed never to see their homes again unless 
they might speedily be exchanged for similar 
tragic cases in the Austrian camps. The com- 
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mander declared all efforts to effect such an 
exchange had thus far failed. 

The request for four additional huts in 
April, 1917, had coincided with the preparation 
for a great offensive on the Carso, probably not 
by accident. Now that the offensive was mov- 
ing forward in the latter half of May, and 
Cadorna’s men had taken 25,000 new captives 
and shaken the whole Austrian defence, Mr. 
Rideout obtained, upon return from the open- 
ing of the hut at Padula, permission for the 
use of motion pictures. Previous concession 
granted in France influenced the War Office, 
doubtless, but it was probably easier to respond 
favourably while the public was elated than 
when it was depressed. Perhaps, concerts 
might also later be permitted. The theatre 
would always be a problem almost insoluble: 
who would be responsible for censoring plays 
in twelve languages and guaranteeing the 
spoken lines of actors of all the twelve tribes 
of Austria? For the present, motion pictures 
only. 

Once more, obstacles, delay, and frustration 
were Mr. Rideout’s portion, accepted, every- 
body declares, with great kindness and patience. 
No picture machines could be had. By making 
a deposit in advance, he obtained a promise of 
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machines still to be manufactured, not destined 
to a happy exit from the factories till October 
nor to break the monotony of life in any prison 
camp till near the end of the year. The first 
machine was ready for the current at Padula, 
and the secretary was about to set out with a 
trunkful of accessories to insure against fur- 
ther delay in the pictures, when the news from 
Caporetto registered itself in a polite request 
from the Prisoners’ Commission to discon- 
tinue all preparations for picture shows in 
the camps. ‘To understand the psychological 
conditions resulting in this renewed prohibi- 
tion, one must recall the extent of the dis- 
aster at Caporetto and remember the flood of 
stories of cruelty in Austrian prison camps 
pouring steadily into Italy. But one needs also 
to glance at the front, as it had been before 
Caporetto. 

Throughout the summer, the drain on human 
endurance had been immense. “ No progress 
could be made,” says the historian from whom 
we have already quoted, “ except at the expense 
of desperate valour and suffering; and to hold 
positions won was scarcely less costly than to 
win them. . . . Moreover, the country was full 
of danger signals. There were industrial 
troubles in Milan and Turin. The civil gov- 
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ernment was out of favour. Italy was full of 
pacifist talk.” 

In all the countries at war, a certain modi- 
fication was occurring by summer of 1917 in 
the welfare program for the prison camps; 
emphasis was falling upon the necessity of get- 
ting food parcels to the prisoners in the Central 
Empires and Russia. Mr. A. C. Harte, who 
had been appointed European representative of 
the International Committee, was struggling 
indefatigably to overcome the enormous diffi- 
culties in diplomacy and transport, in order to 
be able to send parcels on a scale adequate to 
the pressing necessities of millions of men not 
otherwise helped. Many months were con- 
sumed in these efforts, which finally met with 
only very partial success because of the crisis 
in transport in the summer of the following 
year. During the summer and autumn of 
1917, Mr. Rideout sent many parcels of food 
to prisoners in Austria through the coopera- 
tion of the Italian Red Cross. When the Red 
Cross ceased to handle any parcels for Austria 
towards the end of the year after Caporetto, 
and when the suffering among Italian prisoners 
had become wholesale and tragic, he had re- 
course to the World Committee. The difficul- 
ties were great. Feeling in Italy grew intense. 
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National committees were organized for the 
purpose of getting food to the prisoners in 
Austria. With these the Y. M. C. A. was in 
close relationship. The high death rate re- 
ported among the prisoners, the deplorable 
state of those who were repatriated, and the 
constantly increasing numbers of the pathetic 
appeals for food emphasized the tragic serious- 
ness of the situation. The heart-broken en- 
treaties of parents, wives, and relatives pouring 
into the Rome office exhausted the endurance 
of the assistant office secretary, who later suf- 
fered a temporary collapse and was forced for 
a time out of service. 

This situation was very largely met by the 
summer of 1918 through the establishment of 
an office and store-house at Copenhagen. From 
the 150 tons of food stored there, parcels were 
sent constantly to all parts of Austria as they 
were requested by relatives through the Rome 
office. ‘To this good Samaritan service—only a 
portion of that originally planned—the office in 
Italy largely devoted its activities. Later in- 
vestigation proved that the service had func- 
tioned with remarkable efficiency in spite of 
tremendous handicaps. ° Numerous grateful 
letters from prisoners and their friends testi- 
fied that intense suffering was spared thous- 
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ands of prisoners and great numbers of lives 
were saved. During the first four months of 
‘the Copenhagen plan—April-July, 1918—food 
parcels were distributed in the Austrian Em- 
pire to the value of 93,536 francs. From De- 
cember, 1917, to October, 1918, prisoners 
whose families were unable to pay the cost of 
the food received 8,500 free parcels. Small 
wonder that numerous letters speak with ad- 
miration of the regularity and steadiness of 
this life-saving service through the war-time 
parcel post. 

During this period the service in Italy con- 
sisted of almost daily response to numerous 
requests from the prison camps for the usual 
means of diversion. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing books from Austria was greater than ever. 
Probably, there was much confusion in the 
Empire during 1917. One order for books to 
the value of 10,000 lire, sent through the 
World Committee in April, was wholly without 
result as late as January, 1918. Books for Ital- 
ians in Austria were also hard to provide. 
Families could not be expected to interest them- 
selves in collecting books when they were con- 
stantly hearing of hunger among the prisoners 
in Austria. 

With the reassurance of the public by the 
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repulse of all Austrian attacks on the line of 
the Piave in December, 1917, General Spin- 
gardi, always glad when able to facilitate any 
humane service to the prisoners, removed the 
restriction on the use of pictures, and author- 
ized a full program of activities. The engi- 
neers were promising the barracks. But every- 
thing was still slow; even the railways suffered 
from lack of coal. The service to prisoners in 
Italy underwent no marked change or enlarge- 
ment throughout the spring and summer of 
1918, till the victory of Vittorio Veneto 
brought the armistice and the close of the war 
on the Italian front. The steadiness and faith- 
fulness of the service by means of the mail was 
due in large part to the capability and loyalty 
of the trilingual Miss Vinay, Italian office sec- 
retary, especially after Mr. Rideout was forced 
to return for a brief rest to America in Sep- 
tember, 1918, and his place was taken by an 
American artist long resident in Florence, Mr. 
Henry Rae, who also bore the responsibilities 
at that time for the service to Italian soldiers 
in the region of Rome. Mr. Philip Rose had 
already become field secretary, and spent his 
time visiting the camps to discover the needs 
of the prisoners. 

With the signing of the armistice, the work 
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for prisoners did not immediately cease.  Ital- 
ian prisoners were to have been repatriated 
gradually; but at the collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, guards at prison camps dis- 
appeared. In the great camp at Mauthausen, 
the Austrian general in command requested an 
Italian general among his prisoners to assume 
control and to maintain order. On the part of 
Italian prisoners, no serious mutinies seem to 
have occurred; but the homesick men simply 
flocked out of the camps as fast as they could 
find any means of getting back to Italy. Com- 
ing into the country at a time when hundreds 
of thousands of new prisoners had been taken 
in the last offensive, the arrival of streams of 
Italians in a pitiable condition, requiring the 
utmost care of medical authorities, rendered 
the task of the War Office almost impossible. 
By the third week in November, it was esti- 
mated that 160,000 former captives had already 
crossed the frontier. At some points they were 
arriving and being concentrated at the rate of 
12,000 a day. At Castelfranco 200,000 were 
expected; at Cossomengo 50,000; and other 
great numbers at such points as Ancona, 
Falconara, Bari, Barletta and Rivengaro. 

The Y. M. C. A. immediately instituted 
emergency relief work at a number of points 
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to codperate with the authorities. From its 
headquarters at Bologna for service to the 
Italian army, directions were despatched to 
secretaries at points where prisoners were ex- 
pected; plans were formed, and supplies sent. 
At Mirandola and Poggia Rusco, Carpi and 
Correggio service was directed from the na- 
tional headquarters. Hot coffee or chocolate, 
biscuits and cigarettes were distributed among 
60,000 prisoners at these points during a period 
of several days when they were arriving and 
being met by medical officers. The “ Y ” met 
all incoming trains with refreshments and later 
supplied the men in hospitals and camps. 
After the hot drinks and ‘“‘ smokes,” came post- 
cards to write to the families, while the enter- 
tainment department of the service provided 
puppet shows, concerts, mass singing of patri- 
otic songs, as a welcome home to the prisoners 
and a physical and moral stimulant. For the 
stronger men in the concentration camps out- 
door games were organized. 

Since some 500,000 returning prisoners 
were pouring back into Italy during the latter 
half‘of November and the early half of Decem- 
ber, the task of the government would have 
been immense had all returned captives been 
in sound condition. Its difficulties were in- 
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finitely augmented by the lamentable plight of 
many thousands of the men. As the medical 
officers inspected their charges, they shook 
their heads over hundreds of them doomed to 
die of tuberculosis contracted in Austrian 
prison camps. Hundreds had returned to the 
patria merely to be buried in the soil for which 
their lives had been given. As rapidly as they 
could be moved, the weaker men were’ sent 
further south. At Rome a train of returned 
captives arrived every Thursday for many 
weeks, discharging its burden at Forte Tibur- 
tina, where a great concentration camp received 
the helpless men. Here there were indescrib- 
able scenes of pathos. Wives waiting for their 
husbands could not see them till the period of 
quarantine had expired. On every train there 
were many too gaunt and wasted to be recog- 
nizable, many unable to take a step. 

For all these poor fellows the “ Y ” men did 
what was possible, serving hot drinks at all 
incoming trains, giving smokes to the men, and 
entertaining them with phonographs and song 
recitals in the hospitals, where reading matter 
and games were provided for the stronger 
patients. It must have seemed too good to be 
true when the sick and exhausted captives in 
the camp at Forte Tiburtina heard again their 
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national love songs and patriotic airs sung by 
Geni Sadero, the Triestine, who had delighted 
many thousands of soldiers in recitals given in 
“Y” huts before the great day of the victory. 

Austrian prisoners were detained in Italy 
for a long while, even as late as August, 1919. 
The American secretaries continued to render 
all practicable service to these unfortunate and 
homesick men. In early April, however, the 
War Prisoners’ Commission recommended the 
discontinuance of this service since the prison- 
ers were scattered in small working detach- 
ments, moving frequently, and were soon to be 
returned to their homes. Mr. Rideout then 
proposed to General Spingardi that the welfare 
organization should cooperate with the Prison- 
ers’ Commission in rendering a last service of 
kindness to the Austrian prisoners when they 
should be sent across the frontier, to leave in 
their minds a favourable impression of the 
magnanimity of their captors and help to re- 
store human relationships between the neigh- 
bouring countries. The proposal was at once 
approved. Some months later, when more than 
300,000 Austrian prisoners were finally sent 
across the Italian frontiers at Como, Inns- 
bruck, Trieste, Ancona, and Brindisi, American 
“Y” men served them with hot drinks, bis- 
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cuits, chocolates, and “smokes” at these 
frontier stations, spending some 100,000 lire in 
this last act of consideration and farewell. 
Release from prison into post-war Austria 
must have proven a mockery of fate to most 
of these men. It is pleasant to know that 
they went with, at least, a friendly handshake 
from Italians and Americans at the border. 


IV 
THE MAIMED AND THE SICK 


ANTE emerged from the Inferno only 
to begin forthwith the ascent of Mount 


‘Purgatory. The reader rejoices to 
have escaped from the prison camps and re- 
turned home with the released captives ; but we 
must retrace our steps and conduct him at once 
to the war hospitals, filled to overflowing with 
battered and broken men, expiating in their 
bodies the crimes of those who brought the 
war upon the world; and thence into the first- 
line trenches and up the sides of Mount 
Grappa and other mounts of purgatory, where 
Italian soldiers paid during twelve months for 
th® weakness and failure of a few men at 
Caporetto. 

In the summer of 1916, there seemed to Don 
Minozzi, originator of case del soldato at the 
front, no need for a service by Americans in 
behalf of Italian soldiers. He then had in 
operation a considerable number of these “ sol- 
diers’ houses’ and had just been officially ap- 
pointed to extend the service to the entire front. 
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Generous friends were associating their efforts 
with his, and funds were being given liberally. 
Now that the work was official, buildings were 
to be furnished by the army, and transport 
would be free. It seemed that an adequate 
service for the millions of Italian young men 
holding the line through the mountains of the 
Trentino and down along the Venetian plains 
to the Adriatic might be developed by Italians 
alone and with Italian money. The endeavour 
was certainly commendable and the achieve- 
ment during the succeeding twelve months was 
truly notable. By the summer of 1917, some 
140 case del soldato were serving tens of thous- 
ands of soldiers daily along the front from the 
Carnia to Lake Garda and thence north to the 
Stelvio. 

Yet, after all, what were 140 centers of com- 
fort, relief, and good cheer among millions of 
men entering the third autumn and anticipat- 
ing the third bitter winter of the war? In 
sectors where the case had been established, 
there were numerous brigades who had never 
seen the novel institution, hundreds of thous- 
ands of soldiers quite outside its reach. Along 
hundreds of miles of the front, not a single hut 
or room offered a retreat from the mud and 
rain and penetrating chill of the wet Venetian 
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plain or the early winter of the mountain sec- 
tors. Besides, funds were running low. Italy 
was in a struggle to the death, but only the elect 
few realized what the “ soldier’s hcuse”’ might 
mean in some moment of supreme strain on 
nerve and endurance at the front. Don Min- 
ozzi and his friends turned to their American 
sympathisers for support. Prince Giovanni 
Borghese, who had observed the work for 
troops in France, Don Minozzi, spending him- 
self unsparingly to extend an equal service to 
the whole army of Italy, Padre Genocchi, and 
other prominent friends of the splendid fellows 
along the Italian front urged Mr. Davis, in 
Paris, and Mr. Rideout, at Rome, to get Amer- 
ica’s shoulder to the wheel in the form of funds 
and men: to cooperate with Don Minozzi and 
supplement his efforts. 

At an earlier time an immediate response 
would have resulted. But in August, 1917, 
the crucial situation of the Allies had involved 
the International Committee in enormous com- 
mitments. American troops were in France, 
and General Siebert had declared that the right 
sort of man in the Y. M. C. A. uniform could 
render service worth several times the value of 
his contribution were he in the ranks. Yet the 
drafts made upon available men to meet the 
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needs of the camps at home had kept the num- 
ber of secretaries despatched to the troops in 
France far below the requirement. Almost 
despairing appeals were reaching New York 
from Mr. Carter. General Pershing had pro- 
foundly impressed America two months earlier 
by the declaration that the greatest single serv- 
ice she could then render to France would be 
the extension of the Y. M. C. A. work to the 
entire French army; and French military 
authorities were eagerly demanding this most 
important service of America. One week after 
the date of General Siebert’s statement, the 
Chief of Staff of the American army, General 
Hugh L,. Scott, had written from Washington 
urging that a full service be instituted as rap- 
idly as possible for the Russian army and also 
for the Roumanians. Dr. Mott, General Secre- 
tary of the International Committee, had just 
returned from Russia, near the end of August, 
profoundly impressed with the critical situation 
on that front and with the supreme necessity 
for something to steady the morale of the Rus- 
sian soldiers. He was met by a cabled request 
from France for the addition of 290 American 
secretaries before October for service in the 
French army and to American troops in Eng- 
land and France. 
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It was impossible to respond affirmatively at 
once to the cabled inquiry of Mr. Davis re- 
ceived during the same week: would America 
undertake to place 200 secretaries in Italy and 
provide $1,000,000, in order that an Italian 
organization might extend its service to the 
whole Italian front? 

Still other forces were at the same time con- 
spiring to bring together along the battle front 
Italian troopers and American welfare secre- 
taries. The story is a bit unusual. Captain 
Garda, of the Italian Institute in Paris, hearing 
a British secretary explaining to Tommies in a 
“Y ” hut pictures from the Italian front, urged 
that a delegation visit that front and bring 
fresh information for the British troops. The 
British fraternally invited American participa- 
tion, and a mixed delegation of British and 
American leaders in the war program of the 
“Y ” reached the headquarters of General Diaz 
September 4. Introduced as the son-in-law of 
President Wilson, Dr. Francis Sayre left him- 
self quite unwittingly in echo along the Italian 
front as “il Generale Weelson,” and this acci- 
dental attribution of military and semi-official 
status to the mission may have augmented the 
force of the documents left at Italian head- 
quarters explaining the character of the service 
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being rendered by the “ Y ” to troops in France, 
a service which the organization would be 
pleased to undertake for Italian troops should it 
be desired. At any rate, the returning mission 
received, upon arrival at Paris, a telegram ac- 
cepting the maximum contribution possible on 
the Italian front. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Mott had cabled are to 
initiate American participation in service to 
the Italian army with fifty secretaries and 
$250,000, but letters concerning the magnitude 
of the opportunity for sharing in Italy’s war 
had thrown new light on the situation, and he 
wrote, September 10, undertaking to provide 
200 men and $1,000,000 for the first year. 

All doors were open, and the need was, as 
we shall immediately see, very pressing. Why 
did no American secretaries appear in Italy till 
January, four months later, and no British sec- 
retaries at any time? 

The latter question is simply answered. The 
British Y. M. C. A. had done a magnificent 
work on all British fronts. It had no surplus 
funds or men. The leaders immediately urged 
that the service to Italy be directed by Ameri- 
cans. Britain might provide some university 
professors for brief lecture tours, and some 
women familiar with Italy for such work as 
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might be open to women; other personnel must 
come from across the Atlantic, where the strain 
had not yet been felt so terribly. It later 
proved impracticable to use the English women, 
who would have brought a distinctive and in- 
valuable contribution to the service originally 
designed to represent America and Britain in 
joint friendship to Italy, a contribution of de- 
votion, self-effacement, ability, and culture such 
as characterized the long continued service of 
British women to Americans in England. 
Major Wallace, chosen as an associate leader 
of the service in Italy, could not break away 
from the Canadian forces where he had done 
“one of the best pieces of ‘ Y’ service in any 
army.” Thus the British never appeared in 
“Y” uniform along the Italian front. 

And why were the Americans so long in ar- 
riving? Caporetto falls between the invitation 
and our first appearance on the field. Caporetto 
marks the degree of strain at the opening of the 
third winter ; it denotes the vital importance of 
psychological factors in the war of nerve and 
brain and will. 

It‘ was merely a question of meeting all the 
demands. Needless to enumerate what was 
being demanded in men and money in all fields; 
let France suffice. October 26, M. Sautter, 
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leader of the “ Y ” service to the French army, 
cabled that the Commander-in-chief desired 
1,200 new centers—foyers du soldat—opened 
as speedily as possible; between October and 
June Dr. Mott must provide the French troops 
alone with $2,000,000 worth of “ Y” service 
and 400 American secretaries to convey it to 
the poilus. ‘These secretaries must come stead- 
ily at the rate of forty a week, and among them 
there must be many men and women of quite 
exceptional abilities, men and women not easy 
to find in large numbers at any time, and now 
trebly difficult to obtain when innumerable 
drafts were being made upon the best human 
resources of the nation, when, indeed, the mili- 
tary draft barred the “ Y” from that range of 
years in which most of its vigorous and en- 
thusiastic representatives would have been 
found, ready to respond to the challenge of 
duty, romance, and peril. But Mr. Carter was 
cabling that he continued to fall behind his 
obligations to the American doughboys. Who 
should be allowed to stand in the light of the 
doughboy? ‘The demands could not all be met 
at once. Some must wait long. 

But the “ Y” was obligated to Italy as to 
France and America. A better reputation 
might have been brought home from the war 
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had the organization carefully cultivated the 
doughboy almost exclusively and thus the 
American public. To have done so would have 
been an easy sort of treason. Were not Eng- 
land and France at length thinning their 
strained lines to establish at least a partial unity 
and solidarity along the whole front from the 
North Sea to the Adriatic? The Y. M. €. A. 
was one of the allied forces, all obligated to 
play their part in achieving victory. If its 
contribution to Italy was delayed, so much the 
worse; but the contribution was a debt which 
had been rightly contracted and must be paid. 
First one leader and then another chosen for 
the Italian enterprise declined to leave some 
other work of immediate necessity. A splendid 
selection in early November was frustrated by 
fate in the form of a physician who declared 
that Mr. Charles D. Hurrey must give up his 
intention of leading the American “ Y” men 
in Italy. No man competent to direct the diffi- 
cult and delicate undertaking of conveying for- 
eign assistance on a large scale to the Italians 
could be detached from previous obligations in 
the critical winter of 1917, and January came 
with our promise in danger of default. 
Fortunately, twenty or more secretaries had 
arrived in France to accompany the leader, 
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when selected, into Italy; and, still more fortu- 
nately, the desired leader was discovered among 
these men. After a consultation with Mr. 
Rideout, summoned from Rome for the pur- 
pose, Mr. Carter directed Dr. John S. Nollen, 
President of Lake Forest College, who had 
been speaking in some of the American camps 
in France, to proceed to Italy as acting director 
of the service for Italians, with Mr. Walter S. 
Cramp, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Rideout, as 
associates in this undertaking. The cabinet for 
the war “ Y” in Italy was a lucky find. The 
leader had spent some years as a student in 
several European countries, including Italy; 
was familiar with the Italian language and an 
admirer of the Italians; possessed in unusual 
degree the social graces and the tact which 
would count for so much in relationships with 
Italian leaders in army and civilian life, and 
was capable of strenuous work for prolonged 
hours and days. Mr. Cramp, though thor- 
oughly American, had lived for years in Italy, 
and was widely acquainted with persons and 
things Italian. Mr. Rideout’s fitness for a post 
of responsibility in the cabinet has already been 
demonstrated. 

No further time was lost. January 12, Am- 
bassador Page promised arrangements for an 
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immediate interview with General Diaz at head- 
quarters; January 23, the Commander-in-Chief 
discussed briefly the proposed program of serv- 
ice to his army, and expressed his cordial ap- 
proval; January 27, General Zaccone, Chief of 
Staff, responsible for all such agreements, con- 
ferred fully with Dr. Nollen; and, after an 
exchange of cables with New York, the agree- 
ment under which the service of the American 
organization to the Italian forces should be 
developed along the front and in the rear areas 
was signed February 8. 

At this time, some sixty “ soldier’s houses ”’ 
had been created by Don Minozzi along the 
new front in lieu of approximately two hundred 
lost in the great retreat. A portion of the con- 
tribution of America in this service to Italian 
fighting men was a gift of 500,000 lire to en- 
able the leaders to replace this system of case 
del soldato lost in the Austrian invasion. For 
some months to come, this fund provided a 
large part of the equipment for centers di- 
rected by the Italians along the new front. 
But, in addition to this codperation by means 
of money, the Americans were really to “ get 
into the game.” The General Staff was to 
assign localities to the American secretaries for 
the opening of new “ soldier’s houses”; and 
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there was thus to be a friendly emulation in 
good works—so much to the good for the men 
in the gray green uniform in the trenches and 
in the snow. The spirit of good will between 
these two branches in a single service was truly 
remarkable. It is doubtful whether two or- 
ganizations ever wrought side by side with less 
of friction and with more of genuine good will 
and mutual satisfaction. Blood brothers often 
come to blows; congenial friends, seldom. The 
Italians and the Americans proved to be con- 
genial friends, and the blows were all reserved 
for the Austrians. But the spirit of the service 
was in the proper sense fraternal, and this spirit 
was embodied from the start in a happily 
coined name for the “ Y ” as it appeared along 
the Italian lines: Opera di Fratellanza Umi- 
versale, Corpo Americano, Y. M. C, A. The 
Fratellanza and the familiar initials ran a race 
for the honour of briefer designation, only that 
the initials became a word, after the practice 
so common in Italy, and the “ Y ” became the 
Ymca—not with suggestion of a remote Astec 
origin and descent from the Incas of Peru, 
though occasionally the red triangle suggested 
Masonic affiliations and a threat against the 
established church. 

Headquarters of most branches of the army 
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were at Bologna, and there the Fratellanza also 
found part of a hotel, and later an entire hotel, 
which was requisitioned by the military author- 
ities for the use of the organization. The 
extent to which this foreign service was to be 
developed along the actual fighting front yet 
remained to be seen; locations must be assigned 
by the General Staff, and no move could be 
undertaken till such assignments were made. 
But immediately at hand lay a great oppor- 
tunity and a tremendous need, and in-the small 
group of men reaching Bologna during the first 
few weeks was the man for this first task in 
Italy. Bologna was a miniature of Italy after 
thirty-two months of war; in this one district 
there were thirty-seven hospitals and conva- 
lescent homes, with capacity for 500 officers 
and some 12,000 soldiers. Into these hospitals 
flowed a steady stream of sick and wounded 
and mutilated men, to-pass from the hospitals 
into the convalescent homes, and thence into 
life as the permanently disabled or back to the 
trenches to be wounded again, and often again. 
The surgeons were weary, the nurses were 
weary, the wounded were weary, the very air 
in the wards was weary of the ceaseless sights 
and sounds of blood and broken bones and tor- 
mented bodies and wrecked nerves and gassed 
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lungs. But, in spite of the weariness, every- 
body was “carrying on.” Here was a place 
where a new shoulder to the muddy wheel of 
war might help to make victory. George W. 
Braden, of the Philadelphia Y. M. C. A., spec- 
ialist in curative gymnastics, reached Bologna 
from Paris two days after the signing of the 
agreement between the leader and the Chief of 
the General Staff. Physical training specialists 
of every description were then far above par 
in all fields; some good spirit must have pro- 
vided Mr. Braden with a cap of invisibility 
when he passed the personnel desk at 12 Rue 
d’Aguesseau or else he had a strong premoni- 
tion of unusual chances in Italy and a strong 
will to escape the pressure of need in France. 
When Mr. Braden arrived, Dr. Nollen had 
work for him in which Colonel Rossini, di- 
rector of military hospitals for Bologna dis- 
trict, was interested: the city was to provide a 
building, the American Red Cross blankets, and 
Mr. Braden was to supervise recreation for 
men discharged from the hospitals but without 
places in convalescent homes. The first demon- 
stration in corrective gymnastics—February 
12, two days after the physical director’s ar- 
rival—made an enthusiast of Colonel Rossini; 
his official interpreter was assigned to the 
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American secretary. This interpreter was Ugo 
Ara, violinist, member of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tette, now a volunteer for the war in his native 
land. He had given away to various benevolent 
organizations all that he had saved in his pro- 
fessional career; he had also given himself to 
the cause of Italy. His cooperation with Mr. ~ 
Braden was invaluable; it made easier the ac- 
cess for demonstrations of the scientific muscle- 
building and nerve-restoring methods brought 
by the welfare secretary to the tremendous 
problem of sending wounded men from the 
hospitals as speedily as possible and capable 
again of service or at least of life. Four right 
men had met for the first step of the “ Y ” in 
helping on the victory in Italy: Dr. Nollen had 
won the confidence of Dr. Rossini, who had 
proven wonderfully open-minded and capable, 
weary as he was, of a new enthusiasm; Mr. 
Braden and Mr. Ara made a success of the rare 
chance for a great service. Within three weeks, 
the program had been instituted in four hos- 
pitals, with a capacity for 3,300 men; two 
homes for refugees from the invaded provinces, 
with a capacity for 560; and one convalescent 
home for eighty. 

In addition to the special recreation designed 
for men recovering from wounds or illness, 
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supervised athletics in various forms had been 
heartily welcomed at the casa del soldato of 
Don Bottoni and at a military gymnasium, and 
were about to be introduced into the first of the 
barracks. Normal groups had been formed in 
certain hospitals, and men were thus to be 
trained to carry on the program as it was ex- 
tended to all the hospitals of the district. 
Countess Isolani, who directed the inspection 
of all nurses for the Red Cross hospital, 
declared the program “invaluable for our 
soldiers.” Colonel Rossini hoped, with the 
assistance of this new system of therapeutic 
gymnastics, to make the great Bastia “ one of 
the most complete and modern convalescent 
homes in this region.” A sergeant leading 
the exercises at a home for refugees wrote 
quaintly: “We had gym and games for about 
two hours and we have difficulty in making 
them stop. They declare having enjoyed the 
two hours of exercise much more than the 
great entertainment which had been given to 
them by special artists a few days ago.” At 
one of the largest hospitals, the men had as- 
sembled reluctantly for the first exercises; at 
its finish, they all shouted, ‘ Tomorrow again! 
Tomorrow again!” A chaplain got into the 
play at one hospital, declaring, ‘‘ Nothing finer 
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could be done for these patients.” ‘See the 
smiles on the faces of the men!” exclaimed the 
leader at another great hospital; and some one 
observing a group at exercise remarked, “ This 
is the first time I have seen these soldiers. smile 
since the sad days of Caporetto.” 

In this first contact with Italian soldiers and 
with men and women in positions of leadership, 
the “ Y ” had discovered the unusual courtesy, 
responsiveness, and cooperation which were to 
be its delightful experience everywhere in Italy. 
It owed a great debt to these first friends, 
whose faith and quick response gave it an 
opportunity to make good, and rendered easier 
and more certain of success its initial under- 
takings at the front. 

For it was not to remain among the imbos- 
cati, those hiding in the rear, nor among the 
worn doctors and tired nurses, though always 
thereafter lending these a hand. Openings 
were assigned for the creation of “ Y ” case del 
soldato along the lower reaches of the Piave, 
with the likelihood of opportunities later 
around Mount Grappa, the Thermopylae of 
Italy, and on the Asiago plateau, names then 
well known in American newspapers. 

While Mr. Braden busied himself with the 
task of infusing new hope into hospital in- 
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mates in one city, and bringing a little relief to 
their skilled physicians and patient nurses, Dr. 
Nollen and Mr. Rideout visited the front, Feb- 
ruary 19, to select sites for the first two Ameri- 
can “soldier’s houses.” Driven in a splendid 
military motor car, they were carried swiftly 
to the top of Mount Grappa, up the remarkable 
zig-zag road built after the line had fallen back 
to this bulwark, a road which had done much 
to entitle the mountain to its share in the glory 
of that other famous pass in Greece; and the 
following day swung down along the Piave, 
the fickle river which changes with the sun and 
the rain from a torrent overwhelming friend 
or foe to shallow runlets inviting easy passage 
to either indifferently. 

The Americans were escorted by two splen- 
did specimens of the thirty or forty thousand 
priests serving as chaplains, ambulance men, 
officers-and soldiers. ‘They became better ac- 
_ quainted with Don Minozzi, “ very cordial and 
anxious to coOperate . .. generous and fra- 
ternal”’; were greatly impressed by what he 
had accomplished without the support of an 
organization. A young professor in the Uni- 
versity of Rome, he was a man of tremendous 
energy, very impulsive, “a whirlwind of a 
man.” ‘The second companion on this tour of 
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exploration was Padre Semeria, a Barnabite 
priest, whom Dr. Nollen described as “ one of 
the most remarkable men I have met in Italy— 
very modern in his views, an ardent patriot 
and an able publicist, and altogether the best 
speaker to soldiers in the country.” A special 
friend of Cadorna, he was a favourite with 
officers and men alike. His power of paternal 
exhortation and appeal appeared in a brief talk, 
humorous, packed with apt comparisons, to a 
group of soldiers assembled at a mountain 
roadside shrine for a short religious service 
conducted by Don Minozzi. Dr. Nollen found 
in many trips later to the front the few Prot- 
estant chaplains, chiefly Waldensians, frater- 
nizing finely with their Catholic colleagues— 
omen of good for Italy. 

The lower reaches of the Piave were held by 
the Duke of Aosta’s army, the Third, which 
had fought its bloody way during twenty-nine 
months beyond the Isonzo, up the terrible 
Carso, for a descent upon Trieste from the 
North, only to be forced to a desperate retreat 
by the breach in the lines of the Second army 
at Caporetto; and had then saved Venice from 
capture and Italy from ultimate defeat by 
forced marches, heroic rear-guard actions, and 
the sacrifice of whole battalions in these delay- 
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ing battles. It now defended the vital lower 
river line and stood before Venice, seriously 
menaced by the enemy even after the fifteen 
weeks in which the line had held. Along this 
lower stretch of the new line, Don Minozzi had 
not been able to establish. any case del soldato. 
To the Americans was assigned this task. The 
23rd Corps was to be first served. Casale sul 
Sile, some five miles north of Venice, and 
Meolo, a few miles further to the northeast, 
were chosen for first openings, and the military 
authorities assigned to the “ Y ” two houses to 
be made into case del soldato, the building in 
the village of Meolo being a bare three miles 
back of the firing line. 

The extent of the opening to be made for 
Americans along the front was still a matter of 
uncertainty ; much would depend upon the first 
experiments. Dr. Nollen, with an American 
instinct for “ delivering the goods,” determined 
at once that “ Y” service should be distin- 
guished by mobility; since thousands of men 
would always be out of reach of a service shut 
up inside buildings, no matter how many these 
might become, evolution should be artificially 
stimulated and the “ Y” hut, or the soldier’s 
house, should grow wheels and become a casa 
ambulante, or walking hut. For men attached 
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to remote batteries or other detachments or on 
duty in the first and second trenches, camions 
loaded with writing materials, reading matter, 
and athletic supplies should convey an embodi- 
ment of friendship, cheer, and good will in the 
form of the accompanying American secretary. 
Soldiers would hold the line or go over the top 
with a better will if a khaki-clad symbol of the 
fresh trans-Atlantic ally had recently given 
them a spell of Aida, Rigoletto, Venetian love 
songs, Garibaldi’s hymn, in an open-air phono- 
graph concert just back of the lines. It was 
discovered later that American ragtime had a 
wonderfully care-dispelling potency among the 
friendly officers and troopers alike. But evolu- 
tion must branch along the lower reaches of 
the Piave; there were outposts and detach- 
ments marooned here and there in the marshes 
and on islands in the lagoons of this delta 
region, and the “ Y ” must become amphibious 
and embody itself in a launch as well as in 
camions. Plans for the immediate future em- 
braced also the launch. 

A week after the assignment of the first two 
locations, Mr. C. M. Panunzio and Mr. C. E. 
Jones were called from Genoa; after another 
week’s delay military passes for persons and 
automobiles were secured, and Dr. Nollen car- 
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ried the first secretaries and first casa supplies 
to the front. Aided by Don Minozzi’s repre- 
sentative, he chose Villa Alpron—and the army 
requisitioned the fine old villa—at Mogliano, 
close to headquarters of the Third Army, as 
the regional center from which to develop a 
service for that army. General Zaccone was 
informed that the first American secretaries at 
the front had been assigned to their posts. An 
all-American team it was. At Meolo, C. M. 
Panunzio, an energetic and cultivated Italian 
from Boston, and H. R. Spencer, quiet and 
dignified professor from Ohio; at Casale sul 
Sile, C. E. Jones, a business man with the push 
of Indianapolis, and Samuel Ybargoyen, a 
Uraguyan of Basque descent, who had already 
made good as physical director among the 
poilus in Lyons—to such an extent that he 
has since married the daughter of one of the 
most prominent business men of that French 
Chicago. 

While these first Americans were finding 
their places at the Italian front, there were 
certain American military and naval con- 
tingents in Italy asking not to be forgotten. A 
few sailors and an occasional gun crew made 
port at Naples—to be met by quite other per- 
sons than the best citizens. Large numbers of 
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sailors and many gun crews frequented Genoa, 
and the house of Christopher Columbus was 
not the only part of the ancient city some of 
the boys would be urged to visit. The most 
important American contingent in Italy was 
the aviation unit training at Foggia, 150 miles 
southeast of Rome, in a great plain inland from 
the spur on the Italian boot—400 American 
college men marooned in an unknown land. 
Ambassador Page had directed attention to 
these flying men and sent a generous check 
with his request that they be not overlooked in 
the multitude of other claimants. 

For the sailors and gun crews reaching 
Naples, Miss Almira May Leavitt, New Eng- 
lander with twelve years of Neapolitan sunlight 
in her heart, did everything possible; and the 
gray-haired pastor of the Scotch church, Dr. 
Irving, friend of all good Americans. At 
Genoa, two “ Y” meni had been dropped by 
Dr. Nollen in January, en route for Rome; 
when these were called to the Italian front, 
another American took up the task of over- 
coming delay due to congestion and making fit 
a room and a canteen for all uniformed Ameri- 
cans. Service had been begun at Foggia in 
January; it was interrupted, and resumed in 
February, to continue to the end of the war—-a 
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canteen, where, by grace of the Italian govern- 
ment, the monopoly of ‘‘ smokes” was re- 
mitted; a hut with a piano, phonograph, and 
news from home; and baseball and football 
games. 

We are forced to mention the Americans in 
this Italian story, just as Dr. Nollen and Mr. 
Cramp were forced to ride two horses at once. 
No capable director for the service to Ameri- 
cans in Italy could be detached from service to 
far greater numbers of boys in khaki in France, 
and Mr. Carter appealed to Mr. Cramp to take _ 
care of the Americans beyond the French 
frontier. Soon to be overburdened with heavy 
responsibilities in the business administration 
of the expanding service to Italians, involv- 
ing decisions in multitudes of details and the 
expenditure of large sums of money, Mr. 
Cramp directed the service to Americans till 
midsummer, while Dr. Nollen shared his in- 
sufficient personnel between the boys from 
home and the Italians. Fortunately, no 
troops from the United States entered Italy 
till July. 

But there was still another channel through 
which the American Associations were lending 
support to the fighting men of Italy. The na- 
tional Italian branch of the world organization 
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had been eager from the beginning of the war 
to place itself beside the young men fighting 
the country’s battles, but it had found no access 
to the front, when Mr. Davis visited Rome in 
October, 1915, and it was without funds. 
With money furnished from that time by the 
International Committee, this national or- 
ganization opened or assisted case del soldato 
in twenty-four towns and cities, where many 
thousand boys in the military ranks profited 
from this cooperation of the national Associ- 
ation and the American “ Y.” At Naples sol- 
diers walked frequently five miles to one of 
these case del soldato conducted by university 
students under the direction of Miss Leavitt, 
to write a home letter or hear a few records on 
the phonograph. Men who helped with these 
case in the rear areas and who were later 
drafted and sent to the front sometimes se- 
cured authorization to establish a “ soldier’s 
house’ in the snow just back of the front 
lines. The Italian “ Y” in Rome opened its 
gym and served tea to British Tommies passing 
through, for whom there was no other decent 
resort. All this was in accord with the policy 
of “hands all round.” 

We may now return to the main thread of 
our story. 


V 


ITALY WELCOMES AMERICA: A 
PERSONNEL WHICH FAILED 
TO ARRIVE 


tain months of the spring of 1918, the 

Y. M. C. A. was a hearty hand-grasp 
from the great fresh Ally across the Atlantic. 
With a wonderful warmth of welcome, every 
American in khaki was accepted by soldiers and 
officers alike. The advent of an American 
officer—for, in spite of the absence of all of- 
ficial rank, the secretaries were always consid- 
ered officers by the Italians—wearing on sleeve 
and cap the curious red triangular insignia cut 
across by four unintelligible letters—was an 
event in which colonels and even generals were 
human enough to take an interest. The re- 
sponsiveness of the Italian temperament might 
have insured a welcome to any obviously sen- 
sible and friendly offer of codperation, but this 
welcome and response were greatly enhanced 
by a vivid realization on the part of many of 
the higher officers during those months that the 
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army needed urgently something to give new 
colour to the life of camp and trench and en- 
able the millions of war-stale men to take fresh 
grip of themselves and of their unfinished and 
tremendous task. Russia was no longer an 
Ally, but a menace. Germany had transferred 
numerous divisions to France and Flanders, 
and was striking the British lines with the 
furious momentum of her last, and yet her 
assured, hope of victory, employing the new 
tactics which had won at Caporetto. The 
Austrians had greatly strengthened their forces 
along the Italian front. The army holding that 
front needed every influence which might con- 
tribute in bringing its morale to the very high 
pitch demanded for a victory. 

All this was implicit in the earliest reports 
of the two men given the interesting task of 
opening at the front the first and the second 
“YY” casa del soldato—for in Italy we must 
abandon the “ hut ” with all its cheerful associ- 
ations. The Italian phrase—meaning “ the 
soldier’s house””—fits the great variety of 
buildings, ranging from huts through delight- 
ful ‘villas to great hotels, requisitioned by the 
army and put to the use of the “ Y” and its 
soldier guests ; and the Italian phrase was soon 
so familiar to American secretaries as to be 
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constantly abbreviated into a mere casa for one 
of these centers of diversion and case for two 
or more. Mr. Ybargoyen’s first report from 
Casale sul Sile, in the wet Venetian plain, 
where he took up his post in the middle of 
March, had to do mainly with the exceedingly 
generous cooperation of Colonel de Ambrosi, 
who had detailed soldiers, under the direction 
of a lieutenant, to finish and beautify a garden 
in front of the house then being transformed 
into a casa del soldato, and to assist in prepar- 
ing an athletic field and a court for the popular 
game of boccie. The work was being delayed 
by the lack of materials and transport; one 
must think in weeks, not days; but there was 
no lack of good will and hard work. The co- 
incidence of tone in a report from Dr. Spencer 
at Meolo is striking. ‘‘ Most of what has been 
accomplished,” wrote the American professor 
in khaki, ‘‘ has been due to the interest and the 
initiative of the local officers and men. My 
only desire is to be found worthy of cooperat- 
ing fitly with them.” 

The “ soldier’s house’ was opened at Casale 
amid great enthusiasm April 7. Only a few 
miles from the Austrian trenches, a packed 
houseful of soldiers listened—at various hours 
during the day—to a program of stringed in- 
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struments, a vocal concert, a Punch and Judy 
show, three comedies, and other things. In 
Italian, one says the audience “assisted” at a 
performance; at these performances, the sol- 
diers assisted with “vociferous applause.” 
The casa at Meolo was in constant use by April 
5. Indeed, the previous evening a young lieu- 
tenant—there were very many like him in the 
Italian army—gave an impromptu violin re- 
cital to an audience of soldiers and civilians. 
The writing room was doing duty every day, 
and probably every letter written on the new 
tables during those first days carried to distant 
homes, on the curious triangle paper, the news 
of the arrival of friendly Americans with a bit 
of something new—a casa del soldato with 
writing room, small concert hall and theatre, 
which the soldiers had decorated and for which 
they had made three sets of stage scenery, and 
in the corner of which there was a good piano 
with potential Aida and Rigoletto parts and 
Venetian love songs in its wires; with a reading 
room, besides, in preparation and a game room, 
and a neighbouring field assigned for sports 
and athletics. It had begun to be worth while 
to live—or one might die with a better grace. 
A good picture machine had been discovered 
already at hand, and a skilled operator appeared 
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from the ranks of the soldiers. Dr. Spencer— 
and with him the boys in the gray green—was 
hoping Bologna would soon send films for 
shows. 

Meanwhile, the highest officers of the Third 
Army considered this a bare beginning; they 
eagerly desired a large extension of the service. 
Dr. Nollen had called upon General Vaccari, 
Chief of Staff, shortly after the assignment of 
the first locations, and had found him in hearty 
sympathy with the entire proposed program—a 
regional headquarters at Mogliano, with a casa 
del soldato for soldiers attached to the army 
headquarters, extension service by camion and 
launch to distant units, as well as local centers 
for fixed bodies of troops. 

The Second Army held a sector next west 
from that of the Third. Its Commander was 
in search of a program for the building of a 
better morale. After its disaster at Caporetto, 
this army had been largely reconstructed and 
was now renamed the Eighth; but it was still 
in a process of recovery. Lieutenant de Marco, 
of General Pennella’s staff, had sought through 
the American Red Cross, early in March, for 
some cooperation whereby 100,000 men of the 
Eighth might substitute football for mere drill, 
and this request had come to the “ Y ” through 
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the American Embassy. At the close of the 
month, Captain Romoli, in charge of the work 
of propaganda for the Eighth, appeared in per- 
son at Bologna to ask that the program be 
initiated for this army in the new positions it 
had occupied. Early in April, Mr. Panunzio 
was transferred from the direction of the work 
he was just successfully getting under way in 
the zone of the Third Army in order to inaugu- 
rate the requested service for the Eighth; and, 
together with Captain Romoli, selected loca- 
tions for the first centers. 

The general in con aand of the 13th Corps, 
scheduled to receive next the service of the 
“Y,” was most responsive; and the general 
commanding all artillery. along this sector of 
the front began immediately selecting routes 
for the ‘ Y on wheels,” the travelling camions. 
The 13th Corps was preparing for a great 
gara, or festa of field sports, and Dr. Nollen 
supplemented the prizes by offering some to be 
awarded to the best squads, as an incitement to 
the development of team play, something still 
to be desired in Italian athletics. This innova- 
tion of squad prizes created so much favourable 
comment that, when Dr. Nollen and Mr. 
Braden attended the gara, March 30, the gen- 
eral in command of an entire army, whose 
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presence indicated his estimate of these en- 
deavours for the diversion of the troops, invited 
the two Americans to discuss a program of 
physical training for his army. The program 
of mass athletics met his view of the situation. 
Dr. Nollen wrote to New York: “ We shall 
have the priceless chance to organize the entire 
recreational program of outdoor sports, as well 
as the indoor work of the case del soldato and 
our extension camion service for this army. 
We could not ask for a more magnificent op- 
portunity to introduce the features that have 
already proved so valuable in the American 
army, and which, I am convinced, will have a 
far-reaching influence, not only on the morale 
of the Italian army, but also on the youth of 
the whole nation after the war.” 

Near the middle of the month, Mr. Braden 
gave demonstrations in mass athletics during 
three days before officers representing the 8th 
and the 27th Corps; and Dr. Nollen arranged 
to meet the expenses of a great gara to be held 
by the 27th, “as a formal and festal introduc- 
tion of a program of competitive sports applied 
to indefinite numbers of men.” A week later, 
Villa Padua, at Ponte di Brenta, on the plain, 
some twenty miles west of Venice, and close by 
Padua, was occupied as regional headquarters 
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for a service to be extended as rapidly as pos- 
sible to the entire Eighth Army. 

Because of the terrible experiences through 
which this army had passed and from which it 
had not even yet entirely reacted, the need was 
especially urgent, and the pressure for immedi- 
ate service soon became insistent. The authori- 
ties had selected forty-eight locations for “ sol- 
dier’s houses” and assigned one half of these 
to the “ Y.”’ It was the wish of General Pen- 
nella to reach all these points as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and Mr. Panunzio planned to do whatever 
was practicable, even with utterly inadequate 
personnel and equipment, at places whose 
names even now sound curiously interesting, 
and where interesting and critical military con- 
ditions then rendered promptness imperative— 
Battaglia, Pernumia, Masera, Carrara san 
Giorgio, Alpignasego, Casale ser Ugo, and 
others. In certain instances points had been 
selected in rear areas, where the propaganda 
office of the Eighth did not consider it neces- 
sary to await formal authorization for this un- 
dertaking from the General Staff at Bologna. 
To expedite the service so vital to the ob- 
jective of the Commander of the Eighth, Dr. 
Nollen and Don Minozzi had agreed upon a 
division of this sector and various case del 
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soldato were to look to the Italian or the 
American director respectively for all assist- 
ance and supplies. 

The great gara occurred on May 10. “On 
a wide field just below the last foothills of the 
Alps, in the midst of a most peacefully beau- 
tiful landscape ’—though the battle line was 
only a few miles distant—an all-day program 
of games and athletics was conducted in the 
presence of the Commander of the 27th Corps, 
which was holding the gara, of other corps 
occupying neighbouring sectors of the line, of 
officers representing every unit of the Eighth 
Army, and later in the day of General Pennella 
himself, “the remarkably impressive Com- 
mander of the entire Eighth Army.” From 
twelve to fifteen thousand troops were on the 
field, which was brilliant with flags and re- 
splendent in the spring sunlight. America was 
represented by “ Y” men and by Consul and 
Mrs. Carrol from Venice. Low-flying air- 
planes watched the enemy and scattered among 
the spectators thousands of patriotic handbills. 
The 200 prize-winners—every one of them, no 
doubt, a better soldier for the gara—shared a 
picnic dinner on the field, while the “ Y ”” men 
were special guests at luncheon and dinner of 
the Corps Commander, General di Giorgio, “a_ 
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most genial and charming man, of much dis- 
tinction in politics as well as in the army.” 

The “ Y ” had been planted in two armies; 
with the arrival of reinforcements from New 
York, it would grow and help to spread good 
cheer and a fresh infection of confidence. 

But the demand for a service that would 
build and maintain morale was equally strong 
in the cities, where there were congregated 
great numbers of troops and where tens of 
thousands of men were passing days too slow 
and hence weeks too many in the hospitals. 
Venice was still almost in the line of battle. 
Dr. Nollen had found Consul Carrol eager, in 
the middle of March, for the appearance of the 
“Y” in that beleagured city, and, when he 
visited Venice towards the close of the month, 
he was urged by Countess Valmarana, a very 
capable woman and remarkable orator, who 
directed the nursing service in the great hospital 
Vittoria, to establish service at the hospitals 
similar to that already instituted in Bologna. 
She craved, besides, a casa del soldato for the 
famous brigade of which she was a patroness, 
the. Brigata Venezia, then at the front in the 
marshes of the lower Piave, under General 
Righini. There was much suffering in Venice. 
Long lines of people were waiting outside the 
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American Red Cross store-rooms for gifts. 
Consul Carroll felt that some sort of diversion 
for these discouraged civilians would help to 
win battles. Dr. Nollen sent to Venice one of 
the best of his small corps of secretaries, Mr. 
Abram Jones, a young attorney from New 
York state, who reported the work opening 
encouragingly in the third week of April, with 
Italian friends eager for more than one casa del 
soldato and the hospitals asking for more 
games for convalescents and for further sug- 
gestions. Military authorities requisitioned the 
great hotel Ungaria—named in the tourist days 
before the war to draw rich patrons from 
Hungary—and in this splendid summer hotel a 
model “ soldier’s house” was being prepared 
and furnished. Weeks elapsed, as always 
under the terrific pressure of the war, in trans- 
forming the hotel into a casa, and it was not 
formally inaugurated till early in June; but its 
service later justified all the weeks of tedious 
preparation. 

Similar need existed in Florence, and similar 
readiness to codperate in meeting the need. A 
representative of the American Red Cross in- 
quired early in March whether the “ Y ” would 
establish service in that city, and Miss Georgi- 
ana Sheldon, in charge of the American hos- 
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pital for Italian wounded soldiers, was already 
in correspondence with Dr. Nollen concerning 
recreation for convalescents. A local com- 
mittee in charge of a home for refugees from 
the invaded regions was eager to discuss the 
“Y” program. Mr. Henry H. Gorrell, an 
American singer long resident in Florence and 
well known in Italian opera, threw himself eag- 
erly into the work of gathering information 
and making preliminary arrangements. In the 
third week of March, Dr. Nollen withdrew 
' from the American camp at Foggia Dean Wal- 
ter Miller, of the University of Missouri and 
introduced him to the big field of Florence and 
Tuscany. Perhaps, some slight contribution 
might be made by America to the city of Dante, 
in return for all that the great exile from Flor- 
ence—whose returned spirit yet haunts the 
Baptistry and the Bargello—has meant to the 
new land, undiscovered when he wrote the 
Divina Commedia. 

Here also the response was remarkable. 
Dean Miller reported General Secco enthusi- 
astic in his approval of the “ Y” program of 
recreation and ready to open all doors of hos- 
pitals and barracks in the district. He had 
immediately requested a colonel on his staff to 
accompany the American for a tour of the 
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entire district, and urged that the “ Y ” provide 
at once a personnel sufficient for all depart- 
ments of its work, physical training and sports, 
entertainment, lectures, instruction; furnish 
full equipment ; and initiate the whole round of 
wholesome activities. After a tour of the city, 
Dr. Miller wrote, “‘ The vastness of this field 
to which you have sent me fairly appalls me. 
Here is Florence alone with military hospitals 
with 12,000 beds; there are Pistoia, Arezzo, 
Pisa, Livorno, Siena, Lucca, Massa, and Car- 
rara, with a total of 43,000 beds, plus barracks 
and case del soldato (two only, I am told, and 
both in Florence, and both in desperate need of 
our help).’’ He visited numerous hospitals, 
and found nothing whatever corresponding to 
the “ Y” program of activities, except in four 
Italian hospitals and the American hospital 
under Miss Sheldon. The patients needed 
reading matter, amusement and entertainment, 
instruction, physical training. Everywhere 
there was abundant space for outdoor games 
for the convalescents. No educational work 
had been instituted anywhere except elementary 
classes in four Red Cross hospitals. Dr. Miller 
had discovered sixty or more young teachers in 
training who would welcome an opportunity to 
cooperate with the “Y” in an educational 
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program. In all the hospitals, the directors 
were eager for cooperation and help. 

Before the end of March, Mr. Correll had 
begun codperating with Signora Servagio, di- 
rector of manual training in the Red Cross 
hospitals, and with the distinguished surgeon, 
Dr. Levy, who had instituted the program of 
re-education in the military hospitals. Out of 
this small beginning in the supplying of games 
and jig-saw puzzles to the hospitals, the Ameri- 
can singer, who proved to be a mechanical 
genius as well, developed later a unique “ Y ” 
institution, a factory for games, to which we 
must refer again. Miss Sheldon was grateful 
for a “ Y” piano for her hospital, worth, no 
doubt, more than bandages and medicines cost- 
ing as many thousands of lire. 

Mr. Braden’s program in the hospitals of 
Bologna was certain to expand. Inter-hospital 
games were held at the great San Leonardo 
hospitat March 26. Fortunately an American 
secretary had now taken special charge of this 
service in Bologna, and Mrs. Neilson, who had 
lost one son in the Italian army and had an- 
other fighting at the front, had entered the 
“Y” service and was visiting the hospitals to 
further the plan of diversion and entertain- 
ment. A similar service had gone out to the 
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neighbouring towns of Lugo and Faenza. At 
Lugo, Mr. Rollin R. Winslow found 1,800 con- 
valescents and many soldiers. He speedily or- 
ganized four football teams among the soldiers 
and delivered at hospitals such games as he 
could lay hands on. At the largest of these 
hospitals, a room was at once set apart as a 
sala di convegno, or assembly hall, and Mr. 
Winslow wrote Bologna urgently for a carload 
of books, stationery, and games. Evidently, 
the supplies came in due time, for a letter of 
early May from the commandant of one of the 
convalescent homes records his earnest thanks 
for gifts, including thirty-six kinds of equip- 
ment—twenty complete footballs, twelve sets 
of oca, ten of tambole, five mandolins, a phono- 
graph, 5,000 sheets of paper and an equal num- 
ber of envelopes. A “soldier’s house” had 
been opened in the town, well arranged and well 
ordered, and thronged with gray green caps and 
capes. Winslow had introduced American 
games at a hospital and one of the barracks 
and was extending these to other groups of 
soldiers and convalescents. ‘The officers were 
enthusiastic in their good will and readiness to 
help. He would soon be ready to dispose of 
another carload of supplies. An experiment 
had been made in the stimulating American 
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pastime of mass singing and the officers had at 
once asked that this be made a regular part of 
the program of the “ Y” in Lugo. The local 
paper described the service of the Fratellanza 
Universale as “ truly beyond all praise—simply 
American.” The first week in June there was 
a spirited field meet under the auspices of the 
Fratellanza, attended by high military guests 
from Bologna. 

From Faenza came a similar story of inter- 
est. Mr. Robert Leslie had stimulated enthusi- 
asm in athletics by arranging a series of 
contests to be followed by finals between the 
best men in the Genoa Cavalry, the Caserta 
Cavalry, the 28th Infantry, and the pre-military 
boys, forming one team, opposed by a team of 
British from a neighbouring camp. The spur 
of rivalry had been applied likewise to the hos- 
pitals, and he reported the inmates going 
through their stunts without the least sense of 
compulsion. ‘The young commercial traveller 
in the uniform of the “ Y ” appeared to find 
great satisfaction in his job, ranging from 
“office boy and chauffeur to diplomat and im- 
personation of the American people.” 

But the influence of the demonstration in 
Bologna went much farther afield. During a 
two-day series of similar demonstrations in 
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Rome in early April, Mr. Braden met the 
authorities in charge of important hospitals and 
therapeutic institutes, and others interested in 
physical training. These demonstrations in 
therapeutic gymnastics were later to lead to 
important developments in the capital and 
elsewhere. 

Another city was at the same time calling 
definitely for hedp. Two committees had been 
conducting for two or more years a secretariat 
and a casa del soldato in Ferrara. These in- 
stitutions had rendered inestimable service to 
thousands of men with a very small expendi- 
ture of funds. Now that costs had risen and 
the numbers of refugees appealing to the secre- 
tariat had greatly increased, the local com- 
mittees could no longer meet the situation. 
The “Y” undertook to bear the expenses of 
the secretariat in part, and gave a richness to 
the service of the casa it had not previously 
possessed by furnishing it with stationery, 
books, magazines, table games, outdoor games, 
and musical instruments. Even a sheet of 
paper and an envelope might convey a mystical 
sense of fraternity and good will, and thus 
merit the reward promised for a cup of water. 

With its limited force, the organization had 
to develop its several branches of activity as 
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the men arrived to direct these. The program 
of entertainment, like that of physical training, 
began in the hospitals of Bologna. Through 
the codperation of Mr. Ugo Ara, Mr. George 
Kirk, who had arrived at Bologna in February 
without any knowledge of Italian, was brought 
into friendly relationship with a local com- 
mittee devoted to providing programs of enter- 
tainment in the hospitals. He began an Ameri- 
can participation in this service by showing the 
film Civilization—secured from a local dealer— 
in the great hospital, Seminario, March 24, 
with an orchestra of thirty instruments. 
Three generals attended this opening program 
of the “ Y’s” incipient department of enter- 
tainment. ‘The noted tenor Alessandro Ronci 
was heartily cooperating with suggestions from 
his experience in singing to soldiers. Early in 
April, Mr. Kirk introduced moving pictures 
into the hospitals, carrying a small portable 
machine even into the wards from which 
wounded men could not come to the assembly 
rooms. About the middle of this month ar- 
rangements were made for the use of Italian 
films together with the American comedies, 
city and industrial scenes, pictures of war pre- 
paration and of American soldiers on active 
duty in France. On April 20 the communal 
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theatre of Faenza was opened by the city 
authorities to the “ Y ” and a company formed 
and trained by the talented. actor Mario Berdini 
gave “La Nemica” to a house full of British 
and Italian troops, with General Segato from 
Bologna, and Colonel Harden, commander of 
the British camp, occupying boxes. Much ar- 
tistic talent was being discovered, and this was 
put under the direction of Umberto Sacchetti, 
recently released from military service, who 
had sung leading roles in Metropolitan opera in 
New York. He aided immeasurably in launch- 
ing, about the beginning of May, a definite 
schedule of programs of drama and music to 
be sent out to the army from Bologna. 

In short, hands were outstretched every- 
where to welcome America. No offer of fra- 
ternal support by one nation to another was 
ever more eagerly accepted. We were all in 
one war against one enemy and for one end. 
Italy had borne a great share of the sacrifice 
for nearly thirty months; with impressive 
gratitude, and yet with utmost dignity, she 
welcomed the arrival of a fresh Ally. 

But a veritable disaster threatened. Ameri- 
cans were not arriving in sufficient numbers to 
grasp the outstretched hands. 

At the close of January, twenty-nine secre- 
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taries had sailed for Italy. Almost every man 
of them had become a fixture in France before 
a leader could be discovered for the Italian 
enterprise. At the close of March, when secre- 
taries were needed on every hand to meet an 
unprecedented welcome and a critical need, the 
entire force in all Italy numbered a bare nine- 
teen Americans; at the close of April, the 
number had risen to a paltry twenty-nine; an- 
other month, filled with increasing demands for 
men, saw the force grow to thirty-seven, when 
at the end of May, Dr. Nollen found, on re- 
turning from a visit to the front, that a large 
group of new arrivals awaited his orders, and 
he had sixty-two men to serve the entire front 
and the rear areas. Even sixty-two then 
seemed a sizable army, and he began to hope 
that the drought had been broken. He had 
been without an accountant till the second week 
in March, without a comptroller till near the 
close of April; and had written his own letters 
till one stenographer arrived from France at 
the very end of that month. 

The personnel which failed to arrive is easily 
explained. War always makes demands which 
must be accepted and yet can never be wholly 
met. The International Committee could not 
discover enough Americans beyond the draft 
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age, fit for service overseas, and ready to sacri- 
fice their peace-time employ. In France alone, 
the “Y” was responsible for the maximum 
practicable service to the American army, the 
French army, and contingents of soldiers or 
labour battalions of Russians, Poles, Portu- 
guese, Italians, Chinese, Annamites, Senegal- 
ese, Algerians, and Moroccans. All these 
strange groups were rendering service essential 
to the winning of the war, and the need among 
the strangest of them all was, perhaps, the 
greatest, but the tremendous draft for men 
came from the Americans and the French. 
Across the channel, in England, the doughboy 
found his first homesickness, and made his first 
imperative demand for the familiar hut. In 
France, Mr. Carter was unable in February to 
fill eight of the most important positions of 
leadership in his enormous responsibility for 
the American troops. At the close of the first 
week in February, Mr. Davis cabled that 546 
places were awaiting American secretaries in 
the zone of the French army, with barracks 
ready for “ Y” foyers, and the army offering 
every possible codperation. For that army 
alone, 300 virile, native Americans must ar- 
rive at the rate of twenty-five a week, and 
among them there must be fifty expert physical ~ 
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directors.. ‘Two weeks later Clemenceau and 
Petain were urging the creation of ten new 
foyers daily. So vital had the service of the 
“VY ”’ come to appear in the eyes of the French 
Command that there was insistent pressure for 
the addition of 1,072 new foyers at the earliest 
possible date—a sudden leap from the 308 pre- 
viously: in existence. 

The temptation of supreme need proved too 
strong for the “ Y ” personnel bureaux in Lon- 
don and Paris. Both England and France 
detained secretaries recruited for Italy. Up to 
the end of May, the International Committee 
had despatched ninety-eight men for Italy, and 
until the end of July, forty of these had failed 
to arrive. A few substitutes were sent from 
France in lieu of the large number allowed.to 
substitute service in France for service in more 
distant Italy, but the net loss of Italy to her 
stronger Allies was more than one quarter of 
the entire force then recruited to meet her 
pressing needs. Dr. Nollen was steadily bat- 
tling against this well intentioned piracy, but 
almost vainly. His letters and telegrams to 
Paris are filled with protest and urgent demand, 
and New York was bombarded at long range 
by mail and cable with impressive representa- 
tions of the extent of the field in Italy, the 
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critical need and the wonderful welcome held 
out to the “ Y.”” Dr. John R. Mott, impartial 
representative for all fields, visited Italy, with 
Dr. S. R. Watson, responsible at New York 
for the interests of this field, and cabled New 
York early in May: “Extent, urgency, and 
importance of opportunity in Italy have been 
inadequately realized by us. Fully convinced 
we must add at least 100 secretaries by July 1.” 
But the need everywhere else was being steadily 
augmented, and the strain on the human re- 
sources available to the Committee steadily 
intensifying. Like all other requirements of 
the insatiable war, those in Italy were never 
adequately met till the close of the summer. 
Supplies were almost as difficult to obtain. 
The first shipment of athletic equipment for 
Italy was torpedoed. Not till the close of 
March did a duplicate shipment arrive. Mean- 
while, not even dominoes or checkers could be 
had from the Paris supplies. Shipping space 
was so short that New York prompted Dr. 
Nollen to appeal to the Italian Ministry of 
War. ‘The service in Italy was capable of in- 
definite expansion and of incalculable value to 
the cause of an Allied victory, but it faced for 
months obstacles that might well have discour- 
aged all effort; it was short of everything 
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human and material, from checkers through 
baseballs and boxing gloves to picture ma- 
chines and motor trucks, and from stenog- 
raphers of either sex to leaders capable of 
directing a service to a hundred thousand sol- 
diers. The army required all motor transports 
then obtainable. Only second-hand automo- 
biles could be purchased in Italy and these were 
hard to find. Don Minozzi had been unable to 
obtain any moving picture machines, since the 
army was absorbing the small output of Italian 
plants. Only by diligent effort could the 
Bologna headquarters discover a few machines 
and obtain a limited suppiy of films. A single 
portable machine which had just begun to com- 
fort the wasted men recovering in the Bologna 
hospitals from wounds and fever had to be 
snatched away and sent to the Third Army 
front to travel on a camion and divert thous- 
ands of soldiers along the Piave line. 

This struggle for personnel and supplies is 
a dominant note in all early reports from the 
army fronts. Immediately after the inaugura- 
tion of the first centers for the Third Army, 
Mr. Panunzio began besieging Bologna for 
such things as six camions, one large motor 
truck, two motor cycles with side cars, type- 
writers, athletic goods—baseball gloves, boxing 
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gloves, volley ball equipment. Throughout the 
following weeks, in spite of the utmost en- 
deavours of Bologna, one reads constantly of 
hindrance by reason of inadequate transport 
and supplies. After transference to the Eighth 
Army, Mr. Panunzio continued to direct his 
fire on Bologna, as Bologna was using all its 
artillery on New York and Paris. We read of 
the arrival of a car of goods for the Third and 
the Eighth Army, after the middle of April, as 
something of an event, and Panunzio wrote 
that operations could not be continued without 
better support. 

From Florence, Dean Miller was calling 
loudly for things essential to any degree of 
success. Service was impossible even within 
the city limits without a car, and unthinkable 
elsewhere in the province. ‘I am standing 
before a great wide-open door,” wrote the Mis- 
souri dean, “ and cannot go in; for I am hand- 
less and footless.” Dr. Nollen could only 
authorize him to search for a used car, and 
send him, near the end of March, one “ of the 
precious five men who have reported recently, 
and for whom there is urgent need in many 
directions.” He must concentrate on the city 
alone. ‘“ We shall each have to do the work of 
five men . . . and find a good deal of Italian 
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assistance.” Only three weeks later, Dr. Miller 
was taken from the big field of ‘Tuscany and 
moved to the Third Army. Mr. Ralph Kenis- 
ton, who was left in sole charge of the vacated 
territory, was likewise exhorted to attempt 
alone the work of five men. 

Mr. Braden could quickly have placed a com- 
petent physical director in every army zone, 
and dozens of capable men under such leader- 
ship could have rendered a service to the entire 
army of Italy unparalleled in warfare. But no 
Allied army was getting the physical directors 
needed, and Italy could hope for those only 
who ran the gauntlet of London and Paris. 
For many weeks in the spring, there were but 
two trained directors at the front, one with the 
Third and one with the Eighth Army. The 
impression created by. these two competent 
Americans is a register of what might have 
been achieved by the fifty for whom Dr. Nollen 
was writing and cabling. 

The Italian assistance of which Dr. Nollen 
wrote Dr. Miller helped to save the day. More- 
over, the remarkable cooperation of Italian 
officers enabled the few Americans to multiply 
their capacity for accomplishment. ‘The secre- 
taries were always facilitated in every personal 
matter, becoming members of the officers’ mess 
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whenever stationed in the field away from re- 
gional headquarters. Each was usually as- 
signed an orderly. The regional headquarters 
were manned by a full personnel of soldier 
assistants. Chauffeurs were often drawn from 
the ranks for the “Y” cars. A group of 
reliable soldiers was detailed to serve at every 
casa. A competent and energetic American in 
khaki, with the triangle on his sleeve to author- 
ize his movements at the front, and a military 
pass in his pocket—seldom called for—could 
supervise a number of widely separated “ sol- 
diers’ houses,” provided he had means of loco- 
motion, and they would function under their 
sergeants and soldiers as well as if he were 
present. Only, there was a certain indefinable 
value in the presence among the friendly and 
responsive troopers of a live representative of 
America, a personal symbol of American com- 
prehension and right evaluation of Italian cour- 
age, sacrifice, and blood. This human symbol 
gave full significance to the Italian name of the 
“VY ”__the Fratellanza—to the triangle on the 
soldier’s letter paper, and even to the American 
flag whipping the wind on a speeding motor 
truck loaded with supplies for a new “ soldier’s 
house.” 
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HATEVER other fighting units might 
lack by reason of delayed personnel, 
‘the boys of the 23rd Corps, Third 
Army, were not being neglected. We read of 
variety shows and concerts in early April at 
Meolo; no doubt Italian soldier talent was do- 
ing similar things at Casale sul Sile, where a 
field meet, also, was in course of preparation. 
Dean Miller had come from Florence to direct 
the “Y” with the Third, and seven secre- 
taries were sharing with him responsibility for 
such things as the business management of the 
service, soon to become a full task for one man, 
five “soldier’s houses ’—three still in tedious 
course of preparation—an extension by camion 
to many remote units, and by launch from 
Venice to the men marooned in the lagoons of 
the lower Piave, who must still wait, however, 
some weeks until a launch could be released by 
the admiralty at Venice. 
Both officers and soldiers were sparing no 
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pains to get full value from the centers of re- 
laxation and diversion close to the thunder of 
the big guns. Brick floors were laid, interiors 
artistically decorated, stages were built and 
equipped with scenery, gardens were trimmed. 
Mr. Jones, of Indianapolis, wrote to Bologna 
with some special pride of two statues, sym- 
bolic of Summer and Autumn, which soldier 
artists had cast and set up at the entrance to his 
casa garden. ‘The musical instruments pro- 
vided with American money for the “ soldier’s 
houses ’’ were not more responsive to a friendly 
touch than were the Italian soldiers themselves. 
Nor was that officer of propaganda very un- 
usual whom Dr. Nollen brought back from the 
front to Bologna in early May—in peace time 
Professor Cippico, of the University of Lon- 
don—who entertained the American college 
president, now turned “ Y ” director, by read- 
ing aloud, while a punctured tire was being re- 
moved, from his inseparable pocket edition of 
Dante. 

Before the middle of May seven additional 
locations had been named for “Y” case del 
soldato in the Third Army. Once more the 
mails were burdened with appeals for equip- 
ment—3,500 seats, for instance, and motion 
picture machines, phonographs, a great supply 
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of athletic equipment, stationery in immense 
quantities. Not yet were adequate shipments 
beginning to arrive by the congested lines from 
America, though that condition was soon to 
mend. ‘I'o a brisk young American had been 
given the task of scouring the Italian market 
for all obtainable motion picture machines and 
other things which the Fratellanza might draft 
into service. ‘The demand was greatly aug- 
mented by the dependence in large measure of 
all case under Italian control upon the Amert- 
can organization for their supplies and equip- 
ment. In the region of the Third Army alone, 
there were some twenty of these Italian centers. 

In the third week of May, the long process 
of preparation came to an end for the third, 
fourth and fifth case del soldato in the zone of 
the Third; and these were all inaugurated on a 
single day with much ceremony and even 
greater satisfaction. The mayor of the town 
of Mirano and his townspeople furnished many 
gifts for the soldiers and thousands of roses to 
decorate the new casa there. Over all the cere- 
monies, occupying many hours of the day, pre- 
sided a local leader untiring in his good works 
in behalf of soldiers, especially in providing 
instruction for the analfabeti—men who had 
never had a chance to learn the mysteries of 
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reading and writing. At the end of the play 
which closed the festival in the evening, the 
visiting brigadier general received no finer 
floral tribute than did Professor Underwood, 
of Simmons College, the hard-working director 
of the new institution, and in the second 
bouquet there lay hidden a letter of warm ap- 
preciation for the center of rest, recreation, and 
diversion. So uniformly courteous and helpful 
had the officers been that Professor Underwood 
declared the Americans at the front were put 
constantly to a test in endeavouring to respond 
with equal kindness and service: ‘‘ One stays 
awake at night counting up the breaks one may 
have made, and trying to guard against them 
for the morrow.” We read similar details con- 
cerning the inauguration of another of the three 
new houses: more than a thousand soldiers 
present, and almost every man taking part in 
some of the many events of the day, a program 
which the colonel of the regiment had spent 
much time in helping to plan for his “ chil- 
dren.” Mr. Ybargoyen, now regional physical 
director, had been busy, and almost all men 
within reach of that casa were indulging in 
some outdoor sport. From the first week of 
its existence, the writing room sent letters to 
170 families daily. Multiply this by five for 
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the five “Y” houses serving the Third; and 
the cheerful red triangle, with mysterious sug- 
gestion of a great fresh force thrown into the 
war, was finding its way into thousands of 
homes. This trans-Atlantic Ally embodied in 
the all too few “‘ Y ” men, was at times almost 
overwhelmed by the generous attentions of his 
Italian hosts, inviting him constantly to share 
in all sorts of official functions. 

Meanwhile, the sky was beginning to look a 
bit brighter in the west. Eight new men 
reached Mogliano near the end of May after 
the long voyage past the submarines, the Scylla 
and Carybdis of London and Paris, and the 
calls of other sectors of the front and cities in 
the rear. Mogliano heard of some picture 
machines from New York, but they had arrived 
lacking essential parts, and everybody must 
still study the Italian virtue of pazienza. All 
imaginable letters could now be written, how- 
ever; for a snow storm of stationery had fallen 
in Mogliano, with enough of other essentials to 
keep things merry. 

Just when the first casa ambulante, or “ Y on 
wheels,” made its appearance along the Piave 
is not quite clear; seemingly about the middle 
of April. At any rate, this new offshoot of 
the tank had arrived. We hear echoes still of 
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“inadequate transport,’ a sort of children’s 
complaint through which every new enterprise 
in the war must pass; but we also read at the 
close of April of constant trips to carry sup- 
plies to remote units, of “an unlimited field ” 
and the greatest enthusiasm among soldiers and 
officers. In a single trip of two days, the 
rolling casa distributed enough stationery for 
30,000 letters to homefolks, 400 magazines— 
Elijah probably did not more eagerly welcome 
the loaves brought to him by the ravens—and 
seventy books. Did the boys wish to write 
home? ‘The daily cash pay of a soldier at the 
front was thirty centessinu and the camion sec- 
retary sold in these two days a hundred lire 
worth of stamps. Perhaps, the boys might 
have bought more, if they had not been dis- 
tracted by the phonograph, which gave twenty- 
seven concerts to as many groups of soldiers in 
the two days. The camion secretary begged 
for many such phonographs, and for games 
that could be used close to the firing line. 
Then, there were the field hospitals just back 
of the lines. Mr. Clayburn Jones, of Chicago, 
found more than a thousand men recovering 
from wounds and sickness in the limited district 
of his one casa, and recovering without recre- 
ation or reading matter, pictures or music— 
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almost without paper for letters to anxious 
families. Bologna must renew its efforts to 
find enough phonographs, and must in some 
way bring picture machines into existence, that 
every field hospital might have its own phono- 
graph and one picture show a week. 

So much for the Third. For the whole 
region of the Eighth Army, five secretaries 
were responsible at the end of April. The 
pressure upon Bologna from this sector was 
even more insistent than that from the lower 
reaches of the Piave. The headquarters staff 
of the Eighth still had reason to feel some con- 
cern, and was doing everything to consolidate 
the fighting spirit of the reconstructed army— 
which later was the spearhead of the victorious 
Italian offensive. They made their requests on 
the Fratellanza wholesale. Captain Romoli 
asked for 100 guitars, 100 mandolins, 250 foot- 
balls. Mr. Panunzio wrote that he could use 
with fine effect 100,000 sheets of paper and 
75,000 envelopes in a fortnight. In the second 
week of May a Fratellanza camion and Ford 
rolled into Ponte di Brenta, which only whetted 
the appetite of the director for another camion 
and for three motor cycles with side cars to 
extend the work being done by his men in the 
field. There would always be plenty of soldiers 
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to drive the Americans at any endurable speed 
to various units needing their direction in ath- 
letics and games. The officers of the army 
declared it imperative that “ soldier’s houses ” 
begin functioning at fourteen points immedi- 
ately. A tabular display of the needs of the 
region, drawn up with characteristic accuracy 
by business manager Charles W. Carlton, 
showed that in this third week of May, the 
ratio of supplies and equipment on the field to 
those instantly required was one to ten. One 
new secretary arrived just then, and the first 
casa was taken over: Mr. Lewis, of Michigan, 
took charge at Albaredo. Soon a familiar fig- 
ure among the troops, he had to be cautioned 
shortly afterwards by Bologna not to cross the 
Piave again with scouting parties and to refrain 
from firing the artillery. 

It was hardly necessary to get nearer the 
Austrians for excitement. Four of the points 
assigned to the “ Y ” were within easy reach 
of the enemy guns, three of these inside the 
second line of defence and one in full view of 
the enemy. A casualty occurred later in that 
casa—then No. 17 in operation—shrapnel 
came through the wall and broke the leg of the | 
piano. 

Fortunately, even without American person- 
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nel, striking things could be done. By a contri- 
bution of 4,000 lire, the “ Y” created in the 
middle of May a theatrical stock company in 
the important city of Montebelluna, just south 
of the breat bulwark of the Montello which 
dominated the junction of the river and the 
mountain lines; and this company rendered, on 
express desire of General di Giorgio, of the 
Sth Corps, “ Romanticismo” and “ La Fiam- 
mata’ for a season of forty-five performances. 
Each evening a fresh unit came direct from the 
trenches in camion-loads to see these plays. 
Heartily feasted between acts, “the happiest 
boys you have ever seen,” wrote Mr. Colburn, 
returned to their posts toward midnight. Gen- 
eral di Giorgio urged that the Fratellanza be- 
come a fixture in Italy. 

Necessity was also the mother of another 
invention. The designing brain of the puzzled 
regional director, whose men still failed to 
come, fashioned a small cabinet to hold a supply 
of writing materials, something to read, games, 
musical instruments, and other things not often 
found in the front trenches. The first specimen 
of this “soldier’s friend” was presented to 
General di Giorgio, who gave orders. forthwith 
that his engineers produce a hundred of these, 
to be reserved as prizes for victorious com- 
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panies in future field meets. Such things were 
more than a stop-gap in the absence of enough 
secretaries to man the waiting case del soldato. 
In this and other ways the few Americans were 
stretching their arms far. 

Even before the first casa was taken over, 
Mr. Nethaway, of Pittsburgh, had inaugurated 
a program of physical training for this army 
by demonstrations in mass games and athletics 
through a period of nine days in the middle of 
May before representatives of the whole 27th 
Corps. Similar demonstrations were planned 
for the 8th Corps for early June, but large and 
significant troop movements interfered, render- 
ing useless also some of the casa locations. 
Others were soon in full activity—fourteen by 
the middle of June—rendering a friendly serv- 
ice so highly valued that the 58th Division 
complained because all secretaries had thus far 
been assigned to the 48th. 

Just then, the situation along this front be- 
came highly critical. The Austrians were near- 
ing the completion of their preparations for a 
thrust which they believed would land them in 
Verona and Venice. Fortunately for the “ Y,” 
this crisis coincided with the arrival at Bologna, 
at the close of May, of the largest group of new 
men to date—twenty-four fresh secretaries. 
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The first week in June saw eight of these 
greatly desired recruits added to the strained 
staff of the Eighth Army Fratellanza; and the 
names of most of these eight appear often in 
later records in connection with service of a 
high order. 

Two additional armies were urgently calling 
for the establishment of a service in their 
sectors. ‘The Sixth had offered every facilita- 
tion in the middle of May. The arrival of 
reinforcements at the end of the months en- 
abled Dr. Nollen to release Mr. Panunzio once 
more for a new enterprise, to open the field of 
the Sixth. But the coming Austrian offensive 
was then very near at hand and events moved 
too rapidly. The Ninth craved cooperation 
equally, especially by means of the “ Y on 
wheels.” A newly arrived man, later often 
mentioned for his energy, good will, and gift 
as a speaker to soldiers, Mr. Giuseppe Ronca— 
evidently coming to his own when he came to 
Italy—was ordered to take a casa ambulante 
with all its equipment and travel along the 
front of the Ninth. He could not secure a 
camion and get under way before the Austrians 
had made their move. Could the new arrivals 
from America have reached Bologna even a 
fortnight earlier both the Sixth and the Ninth 
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Army. would probably have seen some “ Y ” 
men along their fronts during the violent bat- 
tles now approaching. 

In the cities, progress was steady, though 
still not sufficiently rapid to satisfy the eager 
Bologna headquarters. Venice was detached 
from the region of the Third Army in the mid- 
dle of May. Painter and electrician from the 
navy worked diligently to light and decorate in 
becoming fashion the casa in the great hotel 
Ungaria, but the Admiralty did not quite know 
what this would signify till the resort for sol- 
diers and sailors was inaugurated, June 9, with 
more than 2,000 men in attendance, including 
all the higher officials, naval, military, and civil- 
ian. An elaborate musical program was ren- 
dered by the finest talent of the city. After the 
evening program, many officers extended their 
acquaintance with the Fratellanza by dining at 
Mogliano with Dr. Nollen and then attending 
a typical program for officers in the local casa 
del soldato, where the noted tenor, Paganelli— 
detailed to the ‘ Y” by the military authori- 
ties—sang several numbers. 

“Things seen are mightier than things 
heard.” Progress now became rapid. The 
Admiralty, which had shown some doubts as to 
letting the “ Y” have a motor boat—the Ad- 
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miralty itself needed all that could be built— 
soon provided the desired boat, and the Venice 
“Y” could begin serving the units marooned 
on the Piave marshes. The soldiers and sail- 
ors had begun by writing 500 letters a week in 
the casa; they were soon posting 400 a day. A 
picture machine was installed and began to 
share the task of the desperately over-driven 
phonograph. Arrangements were made for a 
violin concert every Wednesday, with a naval 
band on Sundays as often as possible. An 
athletic field was secured for a nominal sum. 
Requests began coming from war vessels for 
books, phonographs, and the like. The Italian 
Red Cross offered an excellent location at 
Chioggia and another at Commello, and the 
military were ready to place corporals in charge 
of these places, that the “ Y ” might serve thus 
500 more men, otherwise utterly without 
diversion. 

In Bologna, the service moved from one hos- 
pital to another, until the two hospital secre- 
taries had made a hundred visits to thirty-five 
institutions in the region during May. Every 
hospital had a store-room which the secretaries 
kept supplied with stationery and games. Each 
had its phonograph kept in running order by 
the “Y” representatives, and supplied regu- 
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larly with fresh records. The gratitude of the 
wounded and sick seemed to the visiting secre- 
taries out of all proportion to the service ren- 
dered. Volley-ball had become highly popular 
among the stronger convalescents ; a variety of 
restful games served the weaker men. But 
there were many who would not in future play 
games. The wounded man who was invited to 
join in chess before the secretary noticed that 
both his arms were gone was only typical of a 
small army of men who had sacrificed limbs or 
paid eyes as a price for Italy. 

The barracks were now coming into their 
own. A new arrival had taken these in charge, 
and by June the men in nine batteries, two bar- 
racks, a camp of 2,500, and another combined 
British-Italian camp were spending their leis- 
ure hours in running and jumping, soccer, and 
indoor baseball. In all these places, a recre- 
ation room had been assigned to the Fratellanza 
and was kept supplied by the secretary. Pre- 
viously, there had been but one such center of 
recreation in the Bologna region, and even to 
this the Fratellanza gave life by supplying the 
rooms with stationery, reading matter, and a 
phonograph. 

At Lugo, forty miles eastward toward Ra- 
venna, there was much activity. It would have 
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been interesting to see 500 men taking part in 
games of all sorts on the Piazza d’Armi, each 
victor receiving a book. Greek met Greek 
when the infantry and the Bersaglieri took the 
Fratellanza rope for a tug of war. But things 
were growing ominous at the front, and the 
secretary was giving many packages to men en- 
training for the north, each packet containing, 
among other things, a booklet on America in 
the war and a buttonhole edition of the Stars 
and Stripes. The local Vedetta continued to 
speak highly of the “ Y ” in Lugo. 

From Faenza, also, a bit to the south of 
Lugo, barracks and camps were sending their 
men north. Before they set out for the 
trenches, they were the guests of the Fratel- 
lanza at a farce and an instrumental concert, 
pronounced by Colonel Itzinger “ the best show 
ever seen in this town.” On their programs, 
the boys carried away stirring phrases from 
recent utterances of the King and President 
Wilson: faith in what one is fighting for is the 
very essence of victory. The “ Y” seems to 
have become a thoroughly acclimatized insti- 
tution of Faenza; for, when 800 malaria 
patients arrived at one of the outlying hospitals 
suddenly in early June, the director of the hos- 
pital called at once on the “ Y” secretary to 
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cooperate in getting these men speedily through 
their illness and convalescence. 

By the middle of June, Bologna had extended 
its reach twenty miles further toward the Adri- 
atic, and a secretary was stationed at Ravenna. 
Another had assisted at a great field meet at the 
officers’ training school of Parma. The com- 
mandant at Ravenna had reported to General 
Segato, of the military district of Bologna, 
that the activities of the Fratellanza at Lugo, 
Faenza, and elsewhere were “ fruitful, gener- 
ous, and beneficent to our soldiers.” 

Tuscany still craved sufficient personnel. 
During May the “ Y ” director spoke at various 
towns in the province on American participa- 
tion in the war, a service earnestly desired by 

‘the military authorities wherever practicable, 
and later rendered by other competent secre- 
taries. The staff of two was augmented to 
four by early June; but for half the month the 
Fratellanza had to surrender its director to as- 
sist our Military Attaché in Rome in important 
translation service. In spite of all, the service 
was getting well under way. The casa del 
soldato opened in the middle of June at the 
military railway station in Florence soon be- 
came one of the most effective units of good 
work operating anywhere in Italy. A building 
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had been provided by the military authorities 
and furnished and decorated specially for the 
purpose. The writing room, with seats for one 
hundred and table room for fifty, was from the 
first almost constantly occupied by some of the 
thousands of soldiers passing daily through 
Florence, with nothing to occupy their time or 
their minds and but little to occupy their 
stomachs. 

A bit hesitant at first entrance into this novel 
institution, the troopers soon caught the restful 
spirit of the place, and revelled in a chance to 
wash up, read, write letters home, play games, 
and listen to good music. Mr. Harnish, the 
Hartford man in charge, had very much to do 
with this spirit. Seldom, indeed, was the casa 
without music. The only off hours for the 
phonograph were the hours when there was 
something better; a good performer at the 
piano or a mandolin recital. Yet the phono- 
graph was, after all, able to survive, for few 
were the days that passed without a good pian- 
ist appearing among the thousands of troops in 
transit. 

At ‘the close of June, two battalions of the 
class of 1900—boys who had volunteered for 
service before their time—passed through Flor- 
ence to the front. In two days, the casa enter- 
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tained two thousand boys and posted 1,200 let- 
ters—for the most part, doubtless, the first 
letters to mothers and fathers. In ordinary 
days, the writing room posted 150 cards and 
letters, written by boys going to or from the 
line of the Piave, Macedonia, or Albania; to or 
from homes in sunny Naples or rugged Sar- 
dinia. The casa was frequently the resort of 
officers, as well; and Major Lottam, military 
commandant of the station, frequented it, 
taking a keen and friendly interest in every- 
thing planned for his boys, and often bringing 
the secretary a newspaper with some interest- 
ing item from America. 

But proud Florence, the mother of renais- 
sance art and mistress of Tuscany, was not to 
remain alone in this friendly service. An 
American of Sicilian birth had arrived from 
Boston and taken up his post in the middle of 
June at Pistoia, reporting at once a cordial re- 
ception by the colonel of the presidio, the 
officers of the barracks, and abundant oppor- 
tunity for service to the troops. The authori- 
ties at once assigned recreation rooms at two 
barracks and a hospital, and furnished these 
with tables and chairs. While awaiting other 
supplies from Bologna, Mr. Drago threw him- 
self with the utmost energy into a program of 
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physical training, handling daily several groups 
of a hundred or more men each from different 
barracks and camps; putting these men through 
the stiffest sort of setting up exercises and 
mass games. He began at the same time train- 
ing young officers from the barracks to carry 
forward this program. So welcome was the 
innovation from the west, that the secretary 
was specially requested to give similar physical 
training to military prisoners confined for 
minor offences, and to extend his program to 
numerous villas near the city, then used as con- 
valescent homes. Within a week, there were 
five case del soldato awaiting supplies from 
Bologna. With the arrival of these supplies at 
the beginning of July, these places all became 
centers of activity and interest. 

The chief military school of Italy, at Mo- 
dena, had sent 35,000 trained officers into the 
service since the opening of hostilities, when 
Dr. Nollen became acquainted with a member 
of the staff of the college, in early May, and 
arranged for a demonstration in mass games 
and athletics by Mr. Braden. ‘The American 
secretary was received and entertained with 
characteristic hospitality, and the school was at 
once opened for service by a resident American 
to carry out a program of athletics for the 
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young officers in training. Professor Giardina 
wrote to General della Valle of Rome, director 
of all military hospitals for Italy: ““ We were 
charmed by what we saw, and are convinced 
that much work formerly done by machines in 
an uninteresting way can now be done by exer- 
cises which are largely recreative.” At the 
close of May, a newly arrived secretary was 
stationed at Modena, where he found, besides 
the great school, barracks, hospitals, a camp of 
bombardiers, another of infantry, and _ still 
another of flying men, all ready for a fully 
organized service and for scientific physical 
training. 

The previous demonstrations in mass ath- 
letics and curative gymnastics, given at Rome 
in April, were to be followed by another series 
of exhibitions. The first visit of Mr. Braden 
had won influential friends. In the third week 
of April, JJ Tempo carried a commendatory 
article on the important service of the Fratel- 
lanza in physical education, “raising the 
morale of our soldier, reinvigorating his body, 
and restoring serenity to his spirit.” The 
sie di thoroughly understood the use of a 

“rational system of recreation and diversion to 
accelerate the recuperation of faculties Snes 
into disorder by the conditions of war.” Of- 
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ficers of the military school at Modena had 
urged Mr. Braden to return to Rome and 
cooperate with Professor Gualdi, at the central 
physico-therapeutic institute, where directors 
were being trained for eight or nine new insti- 
tutions to be opened in various parts of the 
Kingdom. At the close of May, Signor 
Tonetti, of I] Giornale d’Italia, wrote that he 
had just seen what the Y. M. C. A. was doing 
at London, Paris, Havre—“ prodigious things. 
But they are much less in need of it than we are 
in Italy.” He urged that the American phys- 
ical director come to Rome and represent the 
Fratellanza at an inter-Allied athletic meet then 
being planned for the middle of June. 

General della Valle, to whom Mr. Braden 
brought a letter from the Modena school, was 
sufficiently impressed with the rational and ef- 
fective program to introduce the American 
physical director to General Zupelli, Minister 
of War. After a full discussion of the pro- 
gram of physical training, General Zupelli gave 
the secretary an introduction to commanders of 
all army corps, and issued a bulletin recom- 
mending to all military units that the ex- 
tension of this program be facilitated in 
every possible way. This bulletin was fol- 
lowed very quickly by many requests from 
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various units for the program and for the 
needed equipment. 

Meanwhile, a full round of activities was in 
process of establishment in the region of Rome, 
under the direction of Mr. Rideout, assisted by 
four American secretaries. The wholesome 
and constructive program of recreation and 
physical training was to have a large develop- 
‘ment in camps and barracks under the direction 
of a friendly and able young attorney from 
Minneapolis, Mr. Paul Thompson, and in the 
hospitals under direction of versatile and en- 
thusiastic Miss Grace Porter, of New York. 

Echoes from the demonstrations in gym- 
nastics and games came quickly. Before the 
end of June, General Bonomi, director of mili- 
tary hospitals for all northern Italy, had urged 
the establishment of service for convalescent 
soldiers of the First Army, at Treviglio in the 
province of Bergamo; for the Fourth, at Borgo 
San Donnino, province of Parma; for the 
Sixth, at Guastalla, in Reggio Emilia; for 
the Seventh, at Romano Lombardo, in Berg- 
amo, and at Orio Litta, in Lombardy. Other 
convalescents were already being served at 
Lugo and Pistoia. The Countess di Robilant, 
wife of General di Robilant, of the Supreme 
War Council at Versailles, requested the estab- 
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lishment of service for tuberculous soldiers at 
Porta Furba, outside the walls of Rome. A 
noted general remarked: “ Your Y. M. C. A. 
idea of ‘every man in the game every day’ 
and of wholesome, healthy expression in play, 
as a counter to vicious and debasing amuse- 
ments, will tremendously affect the life of Italy 
after the war.” 

In the hope of early and rapid increase in 
personnel, Dr. Nollen had opened another great 
region early in June. Consul Winship, of 
Milan, had, in December, urged the initiation 
of Y. M. C. A. service in Italy. He now wel- 
comed the first two secretaries to reach his city, 
and facilitated their introduction to all authori- 
ties. General Angelotti, commander of the 
military district, was equally cordial. The 
authorities were ready and eager to open all 
military hospitals in the district. These hos- 
pitals, with a capacity of 46,000 beds, were 
found without facilities for recreation and 
diversion, almost without reading matter; in 
spite of the remarkable skill and splendid devo- 
tion of the medical and surgical staffs, they 
were places where time hung heavy on the 
hands of thousands of men getting well of 
their wounds. Every surgeon interviewed 
wished only that his hospital should be the first 
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served. Even the remarkable institution then 
re-educating 350 soldiers deprived of one or 
more limbs, and doing its work with the high- 
est efficiency, would welcome reading matter 
and games, music and motion pictures, for the 
leisure hours. The finely equipped casa for 
refugees, opened by the Humanitarian Society, 
would rejoice to get films for its motion picture 
theatre, and would welcome games, puzzles, 
and a phonograph to enable its 500 inmates to 
distract their thoughts from ruined homes and 
shattered fortunes and lives. 

At the beautiful lake-side resort of Como, 
where the magnificent summer hotels had been 
transformed into hospitals, there was equal 
need. ‘Thousands of convalescents were almost 
wholly without means of entertainment, recre- 
ation, or exercise; very poorly provided even 
with reading matter and facilities for writing 
to their anxious families. Here pianos, mov- 
ing pictures, phonographs, puzzles, games, and 
anything which might absorb attention, would 
hasten recovery, and would thus be fighting 
Italy’s battles. 

But there was at Como another and very 
special appeal. Each Tuesday, 350 repatriated 
prisoners from Austria arrived at the former 
splendid summer hotel Clunius. These poor 
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fellows came on foot or on stretchers from the 
prison train, mutilated, deformed, afflicted with 
all manner of diseases, almost without clothing, 
and nearly starved. Here they were given at- 
tention by the army surgeons, bathed, clothed, 
and then, if able to travel, were despatched to 
their homes. For these pitiable wrecks of the 
war, returning home to the patria for which 
they had suffered unspeakably, there was no 
sort of diversion or entertainment. Some of 
them had lain in Austrian prisons for more 
than a year. Mothers from distant parts of 
Italy met the trains, often waiting for weeks 
before the son arrived. One of these sons, 
whose mother found him with both legs and 
one eye gone, raised himself on his cot, put his 
arm round his mother’s neck, and said: “ You 
were not looking for me in this shape, I know; 
but let’s get a bottle of wine and be happy, for 
I still have two arms to fight the Germans.” 
In Como, as in Milan, everybody was ready to 
welcome the fresh Ally from overseas, coming 
with a Santa Claus pack of papers, games, in- 
struments of music, motion pictures; and with 
a spirit not yet weary from too many long 
months of the deadly grind and horror of the 
war. 

General Angelotti sent a personal repre- 
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sentative to Bologna and thence to Rome to 
investigate the work of the Fratellanza. By 
the close of the month, four American secre- 
taries were initiating a program for the me- 
tropolis of Italy and the great province of 
Lombardy. 

Organization was doing much to supplement 
the still restricted personnel. The Entertain- 
ment Department in Bologna was steadily occu- 
pied. The first company of musicians sent to 
the front after Caporetto seems to have been 
the troupe of five directed by Signor Sacchetti, 
which rendered numbers from Pagliacci, La 
Boheme, Aida, Faust, and violin solos at cer- 
tain points in the region of the Third Army 
early in May. ‘Their welcome need not be 
described. This troupe then gave programs 
at Lugo, Faenza, and elsewhere in the region 
of Bologna. A competent director, Signor 
Francesco Terrezzi, was then secured to form 
a company of Bologna actors, and to produce a 
repertoire of fifty of the best Italian comedies 
and farces, many of these translated by the 
director from dialects into Tuscan. An open- 
air theatre was constructed. At the first ap- 
pearance of the Fratellanza dramatic troupe, in 
its own theatre, at Castelmaggiore, a thousand 
English and Italian soldiers, and many towns- 
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people enjoyed the program and the accom- 
panying orchestra of English and Italian sol- 
dier musicians. ‘The troupe toured the Bologna 
region, carrying hours of forgetfulness and 
relaxation to many thousands of men in bar- 
racks and camps. 

In nine of the chief hospitals of Bologna, 
motion picture machines had been installed 
during May, and programs were now given 
constantly to the patients, adding vastly to the 
friendly cheer which the faithful phonographs 
had been steadily grinding out. At Don Bot- 
toni’s fine casa del soldato the spirit of good 
will and cooperation was manifested by the 
three shows given weekly by the Fratellanza to 
some 2,500 soldiers. At Florence, likewise, 
motion pictures were bringing colour into the 
drab life of the barracks and the hospitals. A 
single portable machine travelling by camion 
along the front of the Third Army had enter- 
tained, in nine shows weekly since April, some 
60,000 of the boys holding the lines. 

Early in June, a second company of singers 
and musicians visited the Third and also the 
Eighth Army, and the “ Y” dramatic troupe 
continued throughout the month its tour of the 
region within reach of Bologna. The depart- 
ment had found a rare entertainer in the 
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Triestine singer, Signorina Geni Sadero, gifted 
in rendering all the most loved songs of Italy 
in their native dialects. She was engaged to 
sing for a month in hospitals, barracks, and 
“soldier's houses.” At her first appearance at 
the local casa in Bologna, she held an audience 
of 1,000 for. an hour and a half. Before the 
close of the program, not only were many good 
voices on the stage, singing with her, but the 
entire body of soldiers were joining with 
abandon and delight in the familiar choruses. 
In this charming fashion, she entertained great 
audiences of soldiers at the chief hospitals of 
Bologna, at Castelmaggiore, Lugo, Faenza, 
Imola, Ravenna, and Florence. 

There was later to develop a great enrich- 
ment and expansion in the work of enter- 
tainment. Even at this stage, however, the 
department was not doing badly. It reached 
during June from Bologna alone some 31,000 
men, while the versatile soldier talent of the 
various local centers was entertaining itself 
very acceptably, and making of the “ soldier’s 
houses ” each a place that banished care and 
refreshed the spirit for the stern combat of 
the morrow. 

In another way also the limited personnel of 
the Fratellanza was being multiplied in effect- 
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iveness—by the extension of constant and 
generous aid to the case del soldato conducted 
by the organization under Don Minozzi. 
When the territories of the Third and Eighth 
Armies were divided, with the coOperation of 
the military authorities, between the Italian 
and the American organizations, this merely 
signified that all ‘soldier's houses” in the 
region assigned to Don Minozzi would draw 
their supplies from stocks purchased largely 
with the 500,000 lire given directly for that 
purpose by the International Committee, and 
that Italian houses, as well as American, in 
the region assigned to Dr. Nollen would draw 
directly from warehouses of the American or- 
ganization. After visiting the field in May, 
Dr. Mott had encouraged the utmost generosity 
in thus reinforcing the splendid efforts of the 
Italian organization. At the same time, he 
undertook to secure in America the sum of 
2,900,000 lire for equipping and supplying 
purely Italian case del soldato for the year to 
begin November, 1918, in case the war should 
last so long. . 

In early June, 1918, a vital change occurred 
in the direction of the case del soldato at the 
front: their control became strictly military, 
with Colonel Vernetti-Blina as Director, at 
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headquarters of the General Staff. To Don 
Minozzi was left the technical management of 
the Italian houses. This caused no change 
whatever in the harmonious relationship exist- 
ing between the American director and the 
originator of the Italian organization, nor were 
the relationships less friendly with the new 
military director throughout the long period of 
joint service to Italian soldiers. 

The limited number of secretaries had still 
to be shared with the Americans in Italy at 
Foggia, Naples, Genoa, and now also at Rome. 
Great numbers of Americans in uniform were 
passing through the capital city, and the secre- 
taries assigned to the service of Italians in the 
Rome region opened a small canteen for these 
fellow countrymen early in June. Mrs. Gino 
Speranza, of New York, then gave a generous 
sum of money, in memory of her father, for 
the service of Americans in Rome. By the 
close of the month, spacious quarters had been 
found in the very heart of the city, and after 
the opening of these rooms in early July, a very 
full service was maintained for all Americans 
passing through the city or located in Rome in 
connection with any American organization. 
Mr. Cramp still continued to direct all service 
to Americans till July, when he retired also 
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from the taxing duties of the business manage- 
ment for the service to Italians. From that 
date, the history of the Y. M. C. A. in con- 
nection with the American forces in Italy be- 
longs to the story of the organization in 
France, and need not be included here. After 
the close of hostilities, however, the work for 
Americans again came under the direction of 
the headquarters at Bologna. This will appear 
later. 


VII 


THE AUSTRIANS STRIKE FOR 
VERONA AND VENICE 


T midnight of June 15, the Italian guns 
awoke along the Asiago plateau and 
began pouring shells into the Austrian 

trenches and rear areas. After a cessation, the 
heavy shelling began again at half past two. 
This was the first counter-stroke of General 
Diaz, timed to anticipate a general bombard- 
ment by the Austrians, and to harass the enemy 
in the assembling of troops for the first move 
of a general offensive, planned now for many 
weeks past, and designed to complete the dis- 
aster of Caporetto. 

At three, the enemy guns opened fire along 
the entire front from the Val d’Astico, south 
of Trent, through the Asiago mountain sector 
and along the Piave to the sea. For four hours 
an intense bombardment continued, and the 
rear areas everywhere were the targets for gas 
shells. Then, in a heavy early morning mist, 
the infantry advanced to the attack, along a 
front of thirty-five miles from San Dona di 
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Piave, near: the Adriatic, westward to the 
mountain bulwark of the Montello, and on 
another sector of eighteen miles from Mount 
Grappa westward to Canove. ‘The Austrian 
leaders believed the Italians had never com- 
pletely recovered from the defeat of the 
previous autumn; they were confident of dis- 
covering a weak spot somewhere in the lines 
under the violent test of bombardment and 
general assault. Apparently, they expected 
with most assurance to break through between 
the river and the mountains. They would then 
outflank the Piave line, and force another gen- 
eral retreat. Treviso was to be taken the first 
day; Verona and Venice within a week. 

In the mountains, the full force of the first 
shock fell upon the British 48th Division. On 
a front of three thousand yards, it yielded to a 
depth of a thousand yards. ‘The Italian 12th 
Division on the left and the British 23rd on the 
right held firm, and lent their reserves to the 
48th. The enemy was checked. Farther east, 
he took a few first-line positions from the 
French contingent. But, by the close of the 
first day, General Hoetzendorff had signally 
failed in his task of breaking the mountain 
front. The following day the British attacked 
and recovered their lost ground. 
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Along the river, the danger proved to be 
much greater than in the hills. The key to the 
Italian front at the junction of the river and 
the mountain sectors was the Montello, an iso- 
lated ridge 700 feet high and more than seven 
miles long, covered with little farms and bits 
of woodland and checkered with roads. If this 
were taken, the Austrians could control the 
river crossing at Nervesa, just east, and domi- 
nate that at Vidor, somewhat north, and might 
outflank the entire river. 

In the first stages of his attack, the enemy 
was perilously successful. He took the main 
river crossings,—at Nervesa, at Saletto and 
Fagare, some ten and twelve miles down 
stream, and at Fossalta, still ten miles lower. 
Crossing at Nervesa, he captured the eastern 
end of the Montello. Down stream, he crossed 
on a front of nine miles and began to overrun 
the marshy triangle between the Piave and the 
Sile Canal, just below a strip of ground he had 
held on-the west bank of the river around 
Zenson, since the previous autumn. ‘The 
tactics of infiltration were promising well, 
and the two pillars of the Piave defense were 
in imminent peril. By the close of the third 
day of fighting, the Austrians held most of 
the Montello, had fourteen bridges between 
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this dominating ridge and Fossalta, where 
they were winning ground some twenty miles 
down stream, and had got most of their 
divisions across the river. In the lowest 
sector of attack, they held some eight miles 
of the west bank to a depth varying from half 
a mile to five miles. Capo Sile and the triangle 
between the Piave and the Sile Canal were in 
their hands. 

Once more, the swift movement of the Ital- 
ian reserves saved the day. On the morning 
of June 18th, they began arriving at the threat- 
ened section of the line. Nature joined forces 
with them. While the Eighth Army—the old 
Second, which had been broken at Caporetto— 
attacked the Montello, and the Third broke 
through the Austrians and recaptured the river 
bank at points lower down stream, heavy rains 
in the hills flooded the Piave and floating tim- 
ber destroyed ten of the enemy’s bridges. In 
three days further of bloody and bitter fighting, 
the Italians forced a reversal of roles upon the 
Austrians: the Third Army turned the enemy’s 
left, extended across the river from Fossalta to 
Capo .Sile, and threatened the entire force of 
100,000 men then across the stream. Nervous 
about their communications, the Austrians 
ordered a general retreat without throwing into 
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the battle twenty-five divisions still held in 
reserve. 

Their recrossing of the river was managed 
with skill. Though the fighting continued 
through the remainder of the month and into 
July, the lines established at its close were as 
they had been before the Austrian attack, save 
that the Third Army had recovered in the 
vicinity of Zenson the strip of territory held 
by the Austrians since the previous November, 
and Venice was thus relieved of a continual 
threat. Both armies had lost heavily in the 
bloody fighting, in which villages changed 
hands many times; but the net result of the 
battle was a serious depression in the morale 
of the Austrians and a corresponding increase 
of confidence among the Italian troops. The 
Austrians had, in reality, trained their adver- 
saries for the final struggle, to begin four 
months later, when the troops who had, in 
June, driven back their confident enemy in ter- 
rific counter charges would be assured in 
October, of their ability to cross the river and 
drive the same enemy out of Italian territory. 

At the opening of the Austrian offensive 
some thirty “Y” men were serving at the 
front with the Third and Eighth Armies. 
They were busy up to the night of the bom- 
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bardment. During the week just preceding, 
Mr. John Botsford, of Pittsburgh, who had 
but recently arrived and was serving a group 
of case del soldato by means of bicycle trans- 
port, had supplied his several houses with more 
than 6,000 sheets of paper and a quantity of 
other serviceable things. If the censor was 
nodding, some of those sheets may have carried 
hints of something impending. At Casale, we 
read in the reports, there were phonograph and 
piano concerts, vaudeville and picture shows up 
to June 15, when the men were all suddenly 
called into the front lines. This was typical of 
other “Y” houses with the Third. Only a 
few hours before the beginning of the bom- 
bardment, Dean Miller had reported to Bologna 
the fine impression created by two splendid 
singers recently sent to the front. So evident 
was the value of such entertainment for the 
troops, that the authorities had responded 
heartily to the suggestion that the army detail 
— its best talent for such a purpose. All soldiers 
with musical or dramatic ability were being 
sought out in the various units, and the Fratel- 
lanza would soon have an orchestra, and dra- 
matic company, and individual musicians giving 
regular programs at all its “soldier’s houses.” 

In the tense situation along the front of the 
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Eighth, the “Y” men were brought into 
specially intimate relationship with the soldiers. 
As early as June 6, the propaganda office of 
the 27th Corps had requested certain comforts 
for the men in the firing line. Mr. Panunzio 
sought information as to the units to be thus 
served and the supplies needed, but the Fratel- 
lanza had not yet sufficiently identified itself 
with the army to be entitled to such informa- 
tion. The reply was that gifts and comforts 
must be carried into the trenches only by Ital- 
ian officers. ‘Ten days later, however, when 
the battle had opened, the commanding gen- 
erals of the 27th and the 8th Corps desired that 
the “Y” men personally distribute comforts 
to soldiers in the front trenches. Bologna was 
informed at once that the Americans had all 
volunteered for this service and would be 
formed into three groups; one to visit the first 
trenches of the 8th Corps, another for the 27th, 
and the third to serve as the department of 
transport and supply. Under escort of officers 
designated by the army, the secretaries would 
serve from day to day units to be selected by 
the authorities, carrying to the men on duty 
hot drinks, chocolate bars, cigarettes, biscuits, 
and stamped post-cards and pencils for mes- 
sages to the homefolks. They were to make 
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their friendly presence felt among the boys 
holding the line. The regional director was 
able to render service greatly valued by the 
officers by cooperating with the propaganda 
office, speaking frequently to soldiers at many 
points close to the front lines. 

Of the anticipated attack, the Bologna head- 
quarters had not been previously informed— 
though, after the service in this battle, such 
was not to be the case before the great battle 
four months later. A letter from Dr. Nollen, 
dated June 16, reports the offensive on along 
the entire front; he had visited most of the 
line, and could “ visualize pretty well what was 
happening now that the heavy guns were 
churning up this whole region and the actual 
clash of troops was on.” “ Our case del sol- 
dato nearest the front,” he wrote, “ are directly 
under fire, and probably some of our new sec- 
retaries are now having their first baptism of 
real war.”’ The same day, he joined his men 
with the Third Army, while the Bologna ware- 
houses rushed to the front many truck-loads 
of supplies. 

The oldest of the “ Y” houses—at Meolo 
and Casale sul Sile—were in the sector of the 
Austrians’ most successful fighting and most 
rapid advance. In the afternoon of the 16th, a 
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messenger reported to the secretary at Casale 
that Meolo had been abandoned and was being 
bombed. After much effort, Casale got into 
communication by telephone with Mogliano and 
learned that the Americans had been carried 
back from Meolo. The military were then re- 
moving all stores from Casale, and the casa was 
offered to the surgeons for the wounded, al- 
ready coming back in large numbers. It was 
fortunate for the Fratellanza that the advance 
occurred along the river front, where it was 
prepared to serve the troops, and that in the 
mountain sector the battle was of such brief 
duration. The reports from the Third and the 
Eighth Army secretaries are interesting in the 
extreme. 

For the Eighth Army, in its desperate resist- 
ance to the capture of the great ridge of the 
Montello and its gallant counter-attacks which 
recovered the ground lost, the “ Y ” was able to 
organize an emergency service of succor and 
comfort at such points as Fanzolo and Porce- 
lengo, on the roads over which the wounded 
came back from the section of river front where 
the most desperate battling was in progress. 
These emergency centers, known as posti dt 
ristoro, relieved with hot drinks, biscuits, cigar- 
ettes, chocolate bars, and with constant personal 
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attention, thousands of exhausted and wounded 
men of the Eighth. This form of service was 
new on the Italian front, and seems to have 
found its way to the kindly hearts of the of- 
ficers of the Eighth Army. Letters of the 
warmest appreciation came from more than one 
general for the effective aid rendered to the sol- 
diers. General Caviglia, later to lead in the 
main movement of the.final victorious battle, 
wrote his thanks for what had been accom- 
plished by. the Fratellanza, and his high esti- 
mate of “the activity and intelligence with 
which, even in times of the greatest difficulty, 
it has pursued its humanitarian task.” 

For the Third Army, the “ Y ” men had es- 
tablished seven posti di ristoro, and at least one 
American was kept on duty at each of these 
every hour of the day and night. No record 
was kept of the numbers served, but at Mogli- 
ano alone it was estimated during the first 
week of the fighting, that at least a thousand 
wounded soldiers got such relief as could be 
given them by means of the available restora- 
tives,—hot coffee or chocolate, cold lemonade, 
chocolate bars, cheese or meat sandwiches, and 
cigarettes. The Red Cross and the hospitals 
were equally warm in their approval of the 
emergency relief. Perhaps the most active 
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points of service were at Porte Grandi, at the 
“west end of the Sile Canal, and thence eastward 
along the stretch of marsh to Capo Sile, just 
back of the triangle over which there was such 
desperate battling in the advance of the Austri- 
ans and the counter advance of the men of the 
Duke of Aosta. The camions of the “Y” 
loaded with restoratives, comforts, and smokes, 
arrived at Porte Grandi on the same day with 
the Italian reserves. The wounded were being 
hurried back to field hospitals without food or 
drink. For three days nobody slept: the 
Americans and their Italian assistants served 
personally more than 400 wounded men in 
those three days. 

As the Austrians were driven back, the 
marshy triangle was found stréwn with soldiers 
exhausted, wounded, or dead. The living were 
picked from among the dead, and carried first 
to the emergency dressing station and thence 
immediately to the posto di ristoro, where Ital- 
ians and Austrians alike took their first food 
and first drink—chocolate or coffee, steaming 
hot, with hard-bread broken and floating in 
Italian fashion in the rich brown drink. Many 
of these men had lain for long hours on the 
mud of the swamps. Many were swathed from 
head to foot in bandages when they arrived for 
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their first food and drink, and many had to be 
supported and fed like children. The “ Y ” in- 
vaded the dressing station with cigarettes. An 
American ‘“ smoke,’ forced between the set 
teeth of a badly wounded man and lighted with 
a word of cheer, often distracted his attention 
and made easier the difficult task of the medical 
officers. 

For these officers of the medical service, the 
Americans expressed the greatest admiration. 
From the most brilliant of the surgeons to the 
humblest stretcher-bearer, wrote one of the 
secretaries, they toiled steadily without flinch- 
ing though shells from time to time took toll 
of their number. The “ Y ” men heard of the 
death of a major of infantry near by, then of a 
captain; then of the terrible slaughter among 
the men in the ranks. A general of artillery 
and a colonel were struck by a stray shell, and 
there was a splendid military funeral in the tiny 
village of San Michele. At length, Francescini 
was recovered, and then Capo Sile, and the 
Austrians were driven by the Arditi and the 
grenadiers beyond the Old Piave. 

After the beginning of the counter advance 
of the Italians, the ‘‘ Y”’ continued to hold its 
center of service at Porte Grandi, sending sup- 
plies to Capo Sile and Francescini. For three 
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weeks longer it operated a launch along the Sile 
Canal, carrying supplies for emergency relief 
to a hospital ship then stationed at Capo Sile. 
Wounded and famished men were being 
brought during those weeks from the marshes 
on the backs of comrades or in gondolas, and 
the “ Y” launch discharged handfuls of its 
cargo into the gondolas for the famished occu- 
pants. On the hospital ship the wounded were 
so close packed that one had to move with care 
among them lest one break more bones in the 
effort to provide all the men with biscuits, 
drinks, and ‘“ smokes.” 

In the stress of the battle, there were inter- 
esting bits of fraternity and cooperation. On 
his arrival at the front on the first day of the 
fighting, Dr. Nollen had found a complete 
movable kitchen operated by two English girls, 
while a third drove her own ambulance from 
this point to the dressing station in a farm 
house just back of the firing line. The “Y” 
men had furnished supplies for this kitchen 
and assumed charge of it during the night 
hours. On the road over which the general 
director of the Fratellanza accompanied the 
young English-woman for a load of wounded 
men, an American Red Cross driver had been 
blown to pieces the day before. Between the 
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R. C. men and the Fratellanza secretaries there 
was the warmest good will. The codperative 
spirit reached its completion when a “ Y ” man 
secured a squad of Italian soldiers and helped 
an English pilot to save his airplane, overturned 
in a shallow lagoon near the posto di ristoro. 
Britisher, American, and Italians rejoiced 
equally in saving a good motor from the 
Austrians. 

At the great hospital centers in the rear, the 
“Y”’? was able to lend further assistance in 
caring for the wounded. When they began 
arriving at Faenza, the secretary there saw no 
reason “ why our flivver Ford should not on 
occasion do the work of an ambulance.”’ While 
Dr. Nollen was absent at the front, General 
Ghirelli, of the Bologna region, requested that 
a posto di ristoro be established at the railway 
station. Here thousands of wounded men ar- 
riving for the city hospitals—at times 600 or 
800 on a single train—or passing through to 
points further south were served with food, 
drink, and ‘‘ smokes.” 

The Italians had been from the first unus- 
ually: receptive and gracious in meeting the 
representatives of the American organization 
sent to cooperate with their army. After the 
victory of June, in which the Fratellanza had 
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shared, even though on only a limited extent of 
the battle line, with the officers and their troops, 
this spirit of good will was more than ever 
manifest. In this, the Y. M. C. A. was, of 
course, enjoying a manifestation of the friend- 
ship felt in so marked a degree for the Ameri- 
can people. Our Independence Day fell just 
after the assurance of victory at the front was 
complete, and it was celebrated with the utmost 
enthusiasm all over the Kingdom. It is doubt- 
ful whether the Fourth of July was ever more 
honoured in its own land than in the country of 
its warm-hearted Ally. Wherever representa- 
tives of the “ Y ” were within reach of these 
celebrations of their country’s fete day, they 
were guests of honour, first for the sake of 
their khaki and the “ U. S.” on their collars, 
but additionally because the red triangle on 
their sleeves had come to hold a significance 
which appealed effectually to the warm and 
responsive hearts of the Italians. The cour- 
tesies were, of course, reciprocal. Italian of- 
ficers were frequently guests at the regional 
headquarters of the Fratellanza at the front. 
But the American sense of appreciation for the 
hospitality of our Latin hosts found formal 
expression of July 5, when the Bologna head- 
quarters of the Fratellanza celebrated the great 
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victory by a’ banquet at which the most dis- 
tinguished military and civilian officials of the 
district were the guests of honour. The wife 
of the city prefect had not attended a social 
function since the death of her son at the front, 
but she made an exception on this occasion. 
“The whole atmosphere,” wrote the director 
of the Y. M. C. A., “ was full of the very inti- 
mate unity of sentiment between Italy and 
America, which is the most striking thing in 
the international developments growing out of 
the war.” 

Only after the progress of the peace confer- 
ence had induced in Italy a deep sense of disil- 
lusionment, was this quite unusual warmth of 
friendliness in the least modified. Even then, 
Americans serving in Italy felt but little 
difference in their own official or personal 
relationships. 


VIII 
ON THE WAY TO VICTORY 


FTER the successful resistance and vic- 
torious counter-offensive, a new spirit 
of assurance must have been felt along 

the entire Italian mountain and river line. 
This access of confidence seems to have intensi- 
fied the determination of the military leaders 
to temper their troops for eventual victory. 
Agencies for the maintenance and elevation of 
morale became more active, and the calls for 
extension of service by the Y. M. C. A. kept 
running in advance of the possibilities of the 
personnel available. 

This mid-summer month constitutes the close 
of a phase in the service. The beginning of 
August marks the date of such insistent pres- 
sure from Bologna for adequate personnel to 
meet the needs in Italy that all other calls were 
then, for a time, subordinated by the Interna- 
tional Committee to the call of this distant 
Ally, and welfare workers began soon after- 
wards to embark in considerable numbers for 
the Italian front. At the end of July, the en- 
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tire American staff numbererd only seventy- 
seven. ‘These were directing the national head- 
quarters at Bologna, regional headquarters for 
service to four armies and in five great central 
city areas, each with many separate points of 
activity, and subordinate repair shops for motor 
transports at Padua. They were conducting 
service to soldiers through forty-eight case del 
soldato, by camion and launch routes, in hos- 
pitals and barracks, and by motion pictures, 
music, drama, and extensive athletic training, 
emphasized at intervals by great field meets. A 
new director for the service among American 
troops arrived in July, but a business manager 
for the complicated responsibilities involved in 
the business direction of the expanded work 
for Italians—previously borne by Mr. Cramp— 
did not arrive until September. 

A remedy had to be found for the under- 
manned state of the lines. During the first 
week of August, Dr. Nollen wrote New York: 
“Unless there is a tremendous, immediate in- 
crease in recruiting for this field, we shall 
quickly have to retire from a large part of the 
field we are pledged to occupy.”’ The same 
urgent statement was cabled to New York sev- 
eral times within a week. No new men had 
arrived for two weeks previously and only 
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eleven during the month. The reply to these 
cabled appeals was: “‘ Fifty approved, awaiting 
transports; thirty others quickly available and 
specially qualified for Italy; securing fifty 
others with general qualifications. Making 
every effort to ship these men August.” 

At that time there were 900 or more secre- 
taries in New York under appointment for 
various fields. ‘These men were being delayed 
for weeks, awaiting passports, while the War 
Department investigated their records to avoid 
sending, in the guise of welfare workers, any 
agents of the enemy Powers. But, while the 
stream of secretaries flowing toward Europe 
was thus being checked at the port of embarka- 
tion, all fields were suffering, and the military 
authorities overseas were demanding the very 
secretaries detained by the War Department. 
The minimum number of men estimated as 
essential at that time to the service of American 
forces alone in France was 5958, while only 
2609 had succeeded in getting to France for 
that branch of the service. 

Yet, in spite of the tremendous pressure 
from the French and American forces, the In- 
ternational Committee had requested, upon re- 
ceipt of the repeated cables from Bologna, that 
any men who had just received passports 
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should volunteer for service with the Italian 
Army. Hence the encouraging reply to the 
director in Italy. Before August 28, fifty men 
had sailed. During September the situation 
was greatly relieved, 102 new secretaries ar- 
riving during that month. In October, thirty- 
nine others were added. When the great bat- 
tle of Vittorio Veneto opened, at midnight of 
October 23, the Fratellanza was adequately 
represented at the front. 

But, while the arrival of these men was 
eagerly awaited and a skeleton plan was 
formed, to absorb them quickly into the forces — 
on the field, very little actual expansion was 
possible during July or until late in August. 
Such expansion as was achieved was due in 
large part to the fine force of Italian assistants 
and employees and the soldiers detailed by the 
army to cooperate with American secretaries. 
Too much cannot be said-of the part played by 
this loyal body of men in extending the reach 
and intensifying the character of this service 
of an American organization to Italian troops. 

With the Third Army, for instance, it was 
possible so to distribute the small forces of the 
Fratellanza that a highly competent director 
supervised all Y. M. C. A. physical training for 
this army, another secretary directed its service 
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of entertainment for the entire zone, a third 
devoted his attention to the extension of 
friendly codperation to hospitals; while three 
men carried the “‘ Y on wheels ” or by water to 
remote units otherwise untouched, and five 
operated seven case del soldato in July—the 
number increasing rapidly as new men arrived 
—scattered along the line through the Veneto, 
from Venice westward to points north and 
south of Treviso. There is no record of the 
number of soldiers touched through these 
varied channels of friendly communication, but 
the total was large. At single programs of 
entertainment, the attendance often numbered 
1000, and the camion secretaries frequently 
distributed material to 2000 men in single 
groups just back of the firing line. Physical 
training demonstrations often engaged hun- 
dreds of men at once. 

The friendly hand of the Fratellanza reached 
greater numbers at points of transit. Through 
Casale sul Sile, for instance, thousands of 
troops passed constantly to and from the moun- 
tain sector, to and from the lower Piave. 
These men saw a show three nights each week 
in that flat little village otherwise barren of 
every interest except the wine shop. No one 
could count the number of concerts which the 
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phonograph gave here, nor to how many thous- 
ands of men. A “ Victory Revue” written by 
the secretary and produced by officers traveled 
hence to many other points, with press repre- 
sentatives from Padua giving wider publicity 
to its wholesome fun. 

The bicycle is much more used in Italy than 
in America. When motorcycles were unobtain- 
able, secretaries resorted to their own means of 
propulsion. One man in the Venetian plain 
pedaled his way back and forth between his 
main casa at Mirano and numbers of other 
villages, carrying always a capacity load of 
stationery, with oranges for men in hospitals, 
or some newly acquired musical instrument. 
Directing mass athletics one day for 400 men, 
he would appear the following day at a distant 
point, with a piano transported by camion from 
Padua, to be installed, to the delight of a 
Colonel and his whole regiment, in a village 
schoolhouse, made over into a casa. Helping 
illiterates to write home letters, distributing 
fruit to wounded men on passing trains, visit- 
ing hospitals, the good natured Pennsylvanian 
gave wide currency to a phrase of his own 
Italian mintage—“ Ci vogliamo tutti bene! ’— 
We are all the best of friends!—a true expres- 
sion of his overflowing good humour, fully 
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reciprocated by peasant soldiers and aristocratic 
commanders. 

But camions had wider range than bicycles. 
Camion secretaries had interesting experiences. 
Lost in a trip along the Piave, from Vivan to 
Saletto, two secretaries concealed their truck 
and found on foot the headquarters dugout, 
where their phonograph entertained officers 
fifty yards from the Austrian trenches, and 
where musical instruments and stationery in 
abundance were left for men holding the line. 
At another point the colonel of a famous regi- 
ment sat in the camion to share in the distri- 
bution of supplies to his men, while American 
ragtime scored in competition even with Verdi 
himself. The program was varied later, when 
Austrian air-men staged a violent raid during 
dinner hour at the officers’ mess. On such 
camion trips secretaries distributed suppies to 
many thousands of troopers, and prospected 
many miles of the front to locate detached 
groups of men in special need of service. 

During the same mid-summer period a third 
camion secretary traveled along stretches of 
the lower Piave entering the third, second, and 
first lines, always accompanied by an officer of 
Ufficio P.—Press and Propaganda—who took 
advantage of this favourable situation to speak 
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to the soldiers of American participation in 
the war. 

Looking from the trench on the river bank 
toward the ruins of the bridge of San Dona di 
Piave, the American and Italian passed through 
Musile, held for a few days by the Austrians 
in their recent offensive, and shot to pieces by 
Italian guns, the orchards round the town 
pitted with enormous holes. In these trips, a 
pack of cigarettes handed to each soldier intro- 
duced personally because of some recent special 
gallantry, was more appreciated than a gold 
medal. A new magazine and writing materials 
placed on the trench shelf by the elbow of a 
sharp shooter surely added keenness to his eye. 
Appreciation was everywhere marked. From 
a field hospital, a young officer wrote, in the 
intervals between spells of fevered delirium: 
“T remember the courtesy which you have 
shown to my men and me.” 

Picturesque scenes may be discerned in these 
reports. There was no serious fighting along 
the Piave in July. But the engineers were busy 
creating a remarkable system of. new trenches 
and dugouts, wonderfully camouflaged, while 
the artillery moved into new positions. While 
the camion secretary was serving some of the 
thousands of wounded men from the recent 
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fighting, still held at Porte Grandi, a repre- 
sentative of the British Military Mission gave 
a striking picture show in the hospital, pre- 
ceded by the reading of an address from King 
George to the Italian Army. During the show 
Austrian air-men raided the spot. Italians rose 
to the attack, and brought down one machine, 
but the following day the American secretary 
saw in the streets of Treviso debris scattered 
from wrecked buildings. Two raiders had 
passed the lines and bombed the town. 

During August and September, this service 
by camions was continued and extended. It 
was the only means by which dozens of bat- 
teries along the front and detachments in deso- 
late spots under fire received any friendly at- 
tention. ‘To those somewhat back of the first 
lines athletic supplies brought a new access of 
mental health. 

That the hospitals of the Third Army might 
not be neglected by the Fratellanza, a secretary 
was detailed in July to codperate with these. 
His reports bring to the imagination sights 
tragic, heroic, and profoundly depressing. 
Entering a ward filled with men in every state 
of horrible mutilation, those who could move 
swishing at the flies and the rest lying like 
dead men, the secretary began a phonograph 
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concert with ‘“ Addio, ma bell’, addio!” 
Everybody grinned. All who could move 
crowded close about the machine, carefully 
leaving lanes of vision for helpless men in the 
beds. A soldier swathed in bandages to his 
eyes called eagerly for “ Celeste Aida,” which 
shared the honours with “Il Trovatore.” ‘The 
gratitude of wounded men was far more touch- 
ing than the happiness of children. When the 
secretary gave no cigarette to a wounded Ger- 
man who lay seemingly in a coma, a crippled 
Italian hobbled after the American to beg for a 
“smoke” for “ il povero Tedesco.” 

This intensely human contact continued 
through the summer extended gradually from 
five to eighteen hospitals in the Third Army 
zone, with storerooms of supplies established in 
each and a schedule of entertainment programs. 

The Eighth Army Fratellanza had to sacri- 
fice in July to the needs’ of the Sixth—to be 
discussed later—and to other needs both its 
leaders and four of his secretaries. By the 
close of July, its staff contained only ten 
Americans. With this limited force it main- 
tained. fourteen case del soldato and three 
camion routes. Only one secretary was added 
in August, but in September the number rose 
to sixteen and before the beginning of the last 
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great battle twenty-six Americans were repre- 
senting the Fratellanza with this army of Gen- 
eral Caviglia, which constituted the spear head 
for the victorious Italian thrust. During 
August fifteen case were in operation and two 
camion routes, and service was extended to 
hospitals. 

The program of entertainment in the whole 
Eighth Army zone had, by August, been well 
organized. During that month fifty-five shows 
and concerts were given, always to crowded 
houses, with an aggregate attendance of 25,000. 
A troupe of singers from Bologna, led by Sig- 
nor Sacchetti, met with an enthusiastic welcome 
everywhere, while a sleight of hand man and a 
hypnotist delighted the soldiers. The casa at 
army headquarters, Ponte di Brenta, had or- 
ganized its own orchestra and was giving sev- 
eral programs weekly. A full round of motion 
pictures was making the circuit of the various 
“ soldiers’ houses.” 

During August, the camion trips to the front 
enabled secretaries often to enter the first 
trenches along the Piave and over the Montello 
at night in order to leave writing materials 
and athletic equipment with those most in 
need of them, and to cheer the men with a bit 
of music. 
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At the same time the service of the local 
“ soldiers’ houses ’’ was greatly enriched by the 
regional director of physical training. During 
single weeks in July and August he gave some- 
times seven mass demonstrations engaging in 
each many hundreds of men in calisthenics, 
resistance exercises, file wrestling, mass run- 
ning, and jumping, and relay races. To every 
group visited he taught volley ball, leaving 
equipment for this popular sport at many 
points. A game of dodge ball organized one 
hundred yards from the river impressed upon 
the officers for the first time the value of recre- 
ative contests for men close to the firing line. 
The demands for expert supervision of athletics 
became entirely too numerous during August 
for the director to meet them, though he spent 
the entire month with various units. 

While this program of distribution by cam- 
ions, general entertainment, and regional ath- 
letic direction was rendering service over a 
wide area, no day passed at the various case 
del soldato of. the Eighth Army without hap- 
penings of interest. A typical-casa is described 
in a report from Crespignana. Over the en- 
trance the crossed colours of Italy and Amer- 
ica; the interior attractive and cosy, with 150 
good books, a phonograph, and excellent discs, 
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a piano, a fine little stage for concerts and 
other programs. Outside a small garden and a 
court for volley ball, basket ball, boccie, and 
other games. From manoeuvres on the high 
mountains nearby, the soldiers came down by 
teleferica in the evenings to the comfort of this 
home-like resort and to frequent concerts by 
professional musicians. From 5:30 till 9:30 
the casa belonged to the men. At 9:30 they 
must give way to the officers, who enjoyed 
equally the only available resort. 

At Era Grande, very difficult of access, some 
sort of casa was maintained. At Val Mon- 
fumo, a most dismal location, different groups 
of artillery men came daily and each carried 
stationery to its lonely detachment. Mandolins 
and ocarinas gave nightly concerts in this 
gloomy spot. At Caselli d’Asola a silk mill was 
transformed, and became the scene of daily 
merrymakings. From this casa trench cabinets 
—‘‘the soldiers’ friend ”—were distributed to 
the first lines. At Fonzalo, the village children 
had to be deprived of access to make room for 
fighting men. At Povegliano there were twelve 
cinema shows in a single week and at this and 
other points enthusiastic athletic contests. For 
men in field hospitals whence many would re- 
turn straight to the trenches, much was done to 
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make their brief stay more than a mere memory 
of wounds and pain. 

During September the service to the Eighth 
Army was increased by the opening of four 
new case—each inauguration the occasion for 
a great demonstration of interest by officers 
and men alike. Cinema machines were now at 
last available in large numbers, and a car was 
at the disposal of the regional athletic director, 
to multiply the number of units he could reach. 
Expert physical training had been extended to 
the officers’ training schools of the Ninth 
Army, and a camion detailed for service along 
its front. During this month, when the time 
of the final battle was drawing near, \activi- 
ties at all the case del soldato were greatly 
intensified. 

An additional army, the Fourth, received 
friendly attention after the middle of July, 
when a director was detached from the Third 
Army zone and Americans began appearing as 
far west as Mount Grappa, with headquarters 
at Villa Anselmi and the communal schoolhouse 
of San Giorgio in Bosco, close by the head- 
quarters of General Giardina. No less than 
three generals were then urging haste in the 
opening of houses at certain critical points. 
This army held a vital sector of the line and its 
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needs for recreation was pressing. In its 
regional hospitals alone there were 17,000 
wounded men. The small number of Ameri- 
cans available initiated such friendly service as 
was practicable until the case began to open 
about the middle of August. By the close of 
that month, seventeen had been projected, 
seven were near completion, and ten points for 
emergency aid to wounded men had been pre- 
pared. As rapidly as the “ soldiers’ houses ” 
came into use, they were filled with contented 
men. ‘The house at Rossano was used daily by 
1,000 soldiers. At its opening program, 150 
officers were present including five colonels and 
four majors. 

Before the end of September, a casa was in 
use at the foot of Mount Grappa, the “ Ther- 
mopylae of Italy,” and when the battle began 
on its summit in October, wounded men were 
served in a station just outside the great rock- 
hewn fortress above the clouds. Some twenty- 
five Americans were then serving the Fratel- 
lanza in the zone of the Fourth. 

The Sixth Army, south of the Asiago 
plateau, received service from the Y. M. C. A. 
by the middle of July. The Propaganda Office 
had urged the opening of recreation centers at 
seventeen points. Those most urgently need- 
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ing attention were reached in July, but the 
serious deficiency of transport and equipment 
rendered progress slow until late August, when 
six secretaries had four centers in operation. 
The number of Americans and the extent of 
service steadily increased until fifteen secre- 
taries were busy with this army before the 
opening of the final battle. 

The Seventh Army was reached early in 
August. A director was detached from the 
Lombardy headquarters and stationed at Bres- 
cia for this purpose. The cooperation of of- 
ficers of the Seventh was remarkable. They 
selected a splendid center in the city as head- 
quarters for the welfare service and immedi- 
ately designated numerous points along the 
front where they would welcome American 
secretaries. The increase in service in this 
zone, slow throughout August, became rapid 
after the arrival of reinforcements from Amer- 
ica. When the last offensive opened, eighteen 
American secretaries were serving with this 
army. 

The region held by the Seventh, west of 
Lake. Garda, was rugged and mountainous. 
Some of the Americans led an intéresting life 
in the high Stelvio, near the great Adamello 
glacier. One of these especially found such 
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abundant help and cooperation that he wrote: 
“TI sometimes feel I have come from America 
to be served instead of to render service.” 

For the city areas as for the army zone only 
a gradual intensification was practicable until 
an enlarged force arrived in the late summer 
from America. At the main centers, however, 
the friendly service reached great numbers. In 
Florence, the wounded and ill in forty-three 
hospitals, and troops in five barracks were en- 
tertained through July, and the casa del soldato 
at the railway station continued to be an oasis 
in the life of thousands of boys coming and 
going. ‘The long writing tables were fre- 
quently filled to capacity. A noted Sardinian 
brigade passing through on special leave made 
a festive occasion, followed by boy scouts leav- 
ing for a training camp at Rome. 

Many were the picturesque scenes in the casa 
—introductions to the secretary of soldiers 
wearing six wound stripes, a thrilling account 
by Giuseppe Guelfi of a fight in which an Ital- 
ian regiment of Fiamme Verdi—the Arditi— 
annihilated a regiment of Austrian shock 
troops. A simply artillery man on leave from 
Macedonia carried as his most precious posses- 
sion a postcard photograph of his wife and 
three boys, never heard from since Caporetto. 
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Another volunteer of forty-two years was 
fighting for wife and son taken prisoner in 
northern France in 1914. A refugee from 
Udine rose one day and spoke spontaneously 
to a room full of men. His mother had been 
killed in the Veneto by an airplane bomb. His 
home was held by the enemy. “ We are broth- 
ers,” he said. “I have been wounded twice, 
but I will keep on fighting till we win the war. 
Many of you have been wounded several times. 
I know you are determined that we shall win.” 
The atmosphere was highly dramatic. A boy 
scout from Udine helped constantly about the 
casa, befriending gallantly other refugees and 
giving them blanks furnished by the Vatican 
to be filled out in the effort to recover lost 
families. 

In another Tuscany city, Pistoia, the secre- 
tary kept up his intensive program of physical 
training in barracks, hospitals, and prisons. 
The numbers participating in athletics in- 
creased from 400 to 1,200 in a single day. 
Such throngs shared in certain hours of train- 
ing that a raised platform became necessary 
for the trainer. The spirit of the soldiers sur- 
prised the owner of a local motion picture 
house when 2,000 of them saw a play and did 
no injury to his furniture. The director of a 
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large factory felt moved to show his good will 
by giving the regiment a fine motion picture 
machine. This local program continued un- 
diminished till the time of battle. 

The staff in Tuscany increased from five at 
the close of August to fifteen before the middle 
of October. A general service of entertain- 
ment and recreation was steadily extended until 
it reached, before October, fifty hospitals and 
twenty-four barracks. The best musicians of 
Florence, directed by Signor Niccoletti, gave 
frequent concerts in the city theatres. A resi- 
dent American wrote of the commendatory re- 
ports heard on all sides in the most prominent 
civilian and military circles concerning the 
value of the program of physical training. The 
Fratellanza puzzle-factory continued to furnish 
constantly greater numbers of case del soldato 
in front and rear areas with means of mental 
occupation. Other towns in Tuscany became 
centers of a friendly American activity. In the 
mountains near Leghorn where 5,000 boys of 
the class of 1900 were being hardened for the 
mountain front, one of the secretaries, Mr. 
Richardson, may have contracted from expos- 
ure the germs of illness which led to his death 
in Florence in January, 1919. 

In the military region of Bologna, seventeen 
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case del soldato were in operation by the close 
of July, in the city itself, and at Cento, Faenza, 
Ferrara, Imola, Lugo, Modena, Poretta, and 
Venice. During August and September, the 
service was expanded and intensified. Through- 
out the summer useful codperation was main- 
tained with eighty-six hospitals in this region, 
forty-nine barracks, and two schools for of- 
ficers. From some of the subordinate centers, 
numbers of smaller outlying points were 
reached. ‘Thus the secretary at Faenza served 
soldiers stationed at Fognano, Forli, Cesena, 
Sant ’Archangelo, San Giovanni di Maregnano 
—picturesque names full of medizeval remind- 
ers, but also villages filled with sick and 
wounded men. When programs were rendered 
by troupes of entertainers from Bologna, the 
attendance often numbered 3,000 soldiers— 
among whom there were hundreds of muti- 
lated men. . 

At Lugo, all hospitals had been provided with 
courts for outdoor games, and convalescents 
forgot themselves at picture shows, concerts, 
farces. A major of the medical corps de- 
scribed the service at his hospital as “truly 
beyond all praise.”” At Venice the palatial casa 
in the Hotel Ungaria continued to be a center 
of varied activity. The writing room, using 
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8,125 lire worth of stamps in nine days was no 
more fully occupied than other parts of the 
resort. 

The same warmth of welcome continued. At 
Ravenna the general of the presidio and a 
major of the naval base furnished an experi- 
enced gardener to beautify the casa garden, and 
the engineer of a division took personal interest 
in providing a stage for the house. When a 
new commandant took over the post, he invited 
the secretary to meet his entire staff and as- 
sured him of every possible facilitation in his 
service to the troops. At Venice a major from 
the Propaganda Office was detailed to obtain all 
possible talent for varied programs of enter- 
tainment. By means of a motor launch fur- 
nished by the navy, troops marooned in the 
marshes and lagoons of the lower Piave, were 
reached from Venice. 

When the fine central “ soldiers’ house” in 
Parma, provided by means of funds collected 
by a citizens’ committee, was inaugurated in 
the late autumn, there was a remarkable display 
of enthusiasm. Many of the highest officers of 
the army participated. A unique issue of a 
paper entitled “Trent and Trieste Italian,” 
profusely illustrated, was devoted entirely to 
accounts of the elaborate program of events 
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marking the day. A beautiful flag of the city 
in a specially designed and costly cabinet, was 
sent as an expression of respect to President 
Wilson. 

In the great industrial region of Lombardy, 
with Milan as its center, a survey had been 
completed and service initiated in three of the 
seven districts of the province early in July. 
In the district of Treviglio alone, there were 
18,000 or 20,000 soldiers, largely convalescents. 
By the third week in July work was being done 
in barracks in Milan. In August secretaries 
were detailed for Treviglio and for Como, 
where disabled men were returning weekly 
from Austria. 

Even with the limited personnel available in 
July, excellent service was rendered at certain 
points in Lombardy. From Merate, for in- 
stance, activities were directed among 3,000 
troops in six villages—the local hotel, the 
schoolhouse, or the theatre serving as a casa del 
soldato. Citizens everywhere codperated with 
quite unusual cordiality and energy. Physical 
training demonstrations, at first engaging 500 
participants and 900 spectators, soon occupied 
3,100 participants a week and only 500 spec- 
tators. To intensify this program of physical 
training, normal classes of officers were trained 
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for each company and these repeated the lessons 
to all their troops. 

The program in Lombardy underwent a wide 
extension during August. By the middle of 
that month eight secretaries were operating 
sixteen ‘‘ soldiers’ houses ” and providing serv- 
ice to hospitals and barracks, and by means of 
entertainers traveling widely through the prov- 
ince from Milan. 

In Rome the program of wholesome activities 
in hospitals and barracks continued through the 
mid-summer and was greatly intensified in 
September. Soldiers and boy scouts had the 
attention of an energetic director of sports, 
while another gave full time to social programs 
of entertainment for numerous hospitals. Late 
in the summer the demand for classes in Eng- 
lish took the entire time of an American college 
professor on the local staff, while a newly ar- 
rived physical director carried his instruction 
in American games to numbers of camps, 
going as far as Cento Celle, Palestrina, Cave, 
Grotta Ferrata, and reaching thousands of men 
weekly. 

While the usual activities were kept up at 
each center in the region of Rome, the regional 
Entertainment Department of the Fratellanza 
appeared in various forms at many of these 
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points—sometimes as a sleight of hand man, 
sometimes as a concert, sometimes as a motion 
picture show. On Columbus Day an audience 
of more than 3,000 soldiers and numerous dis- 
tinguished Romans took part in a celebration 
in the Augusteo. 

The central Entertainment Department, at 
Bologna, continued to send programs over a 
region of considerable extent throughout the 
summer. With the coming of a general di- 
rector of entertainment from Paris, in early 
September, this department began at once a 
development which led later to a great increase 
in the range and variety of its activities. Cer- 
tain cities were then made subordinate centers 
from which entertainers went into the neigh- 
bouring regions, but many important artists 
continued to be sent from Bologna. So com- 
plete had become the cooperation between the 
Fratellanza and other agencies interested in en- 
tertaining soldiers, that there became available 
an abundance of the best singers, instrumental- 
ists, vaudeville and dramatic entertainers. ‘The 
leading Italian artists gave their service freely. 
Minor artists who could not afford to serve 
without remuneration were paid. The two 
types of entertainers rendered possible a varied 
and active service to numerous localities. 
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The programs were by no means limited to 
the case del soldato. The largest theatres and 
opera houses throughout Italy were opened 
without charge to the troupes sent out by the 
Y. M. C. A. These were invariably met by 
packed houses. After the armistice, this branch 
of the service grew so rapidly that by the close 
of November, the record for the previous three 
months listed 526 shows and concerts sent out 
by the central Entertainment Department to 
thirteen cities and three army zones and en- 
joyed by 541,462 soldiers. Mass singing of 
popular songs, then quite new in Italy, devel- 
oped very rapidly after the close of hostilities. 

The Motion Picture Department became dis- 
tinguished from other forms of entertainment 
in early October, under very efficient direction. 
Then before the offensive, a large development 
had occurred. Immediately thereafter, prog- 
ress was greatly accelerated. By November 23, 
in spite of great disturbance in the service due 
to the offensive and to the emergency assist- 
ance being rendered to soldiers and civilians, 
programs were being sent regularly from 
Bologna to fourteen subordinate centers and 
the weekly number of shows was 126. Ap- 
proximately 20,000 soldiers were then attend- 
ing motion picture programs daily. The vol- 
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ume of service increased with great rapidity 
thereafter. 

The welfare work of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Italy, long hindered, had at length, before the 
last battle, overcome its difficulties. At the 
close of October, the organization was conduct- 
ing 155 case del soldato and preparing forty- 
five others, operating twenty camions and 
launches; and serving 318 hospitals and 107 
barracks. 

The value of this codperation with the Italian 
Army may be gathered from the statement of 
General Spinelli, director of the Propaganda 
Office at Genoa, accompanying his request for 
an extension of the service to his territory: 
“From the sectional officers depending upon 
the Office of Press and Propaganda, and from 
numerous units and camps, there continues to 
come to me reports containing the warmest 
commendation and appreciation for the mag- 
nificent work which is being developed among 
us for the common purpose of resistance and 
victory by the splendid mission so worthily di- 
rected by you... . The reports . . . confirm 
me in my opinion that, among the many mani- 
festations of generous aid and fraternal col- 
laboration which are coming to us every day 
from our great Ally, America, the work of the 
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Y. M. C. A. is among those destined to leave 
the most profound and beneficent impression 
in the minds of the Italians.” 

Indeed, it was expressions of this character 
which later encouraged the experiment, now in 
process, of a permanent establishment of the 
organization for young men in Italy under an 
Italian directorate. 


IX 


THE END OF THE AUSTRIAN 
EMPIRE 


VERY general underestimate of the Ital- 
ian contribution in the war persists in 
spite of the judgment of competent 

historians. Simonds calls the Italian defeat of 
the Austrian offensive of June “the first 
authentic victory after the opening of the ter- 
rible round of defeats on March 21st,” on the 
British and French fronts. He continues: 
“The fact that, with relatively insignificant 
Allied assistance, with only a handful of Brit- 
ish and French troops present, Italy broke this 
attack at the Piave, must be reckoned an en- 
ormous contribution to Foch’s victory. .. . 
Not even the magnitude of the events on the 
northern front should obscure this service, nor 
can anyone who recalls the state of Allied 
minds between Chemin des Dames and the 
Second Battle of the Marne forget the encour- 
agement and relief consequent to the realization 
that the Allies, thanks to Italy, had at last won 
a battle and abolished one front of peril.” ‘The 
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same historian attaches the greatest importance 
to the fact that during 1918 Italy prevented 
the transfer of any appreciable number of 
Austrian troops to the western front, “ while 
she sent thither splendid divisions of her own, 
two of which played a very real part in the de- 
fence of the Mountain of Rheims in the Ger- 
man phase of the Second Battle of the Marne, 
and continued gallantly and usefully in the sub- 
sequent fighting. . . . Without Italian aid, it 
seems impossible to calculate the victory which 
was finally achieved.”” Of the utter defeat of 
the Austrians in the final battle on the Italian 
front, he remarks: ‘‘ Since Waterloo there had 
been no such battlefield collapse on the continent 
of Europe.” 

Nor was this collapse of the Austrian army 
a foregone conclusion before the opening of 
the battle. It is true that the Austrian govern- 
ment was extremely eager for peace. So un- 
stable had become the internal condition of the 
Empire that the Emperor Charles had been 
forced to offer local self-government to each of 
its component races. Even this move did not 
stabilize the home front. The Czecho-Slovacs 
had declared their independence six days before 
the battle opened, and the Jugo-Slavs were pre- 
paring to follow suit. A mutiny occurred in 
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the Croat garrison of Fiume, during the first 
day of the battle. Yet, in spite of these evi- 
dences of a disintegrating civilian morale, the 
army was still alive, active, and powerful. 
The infection of defeat which had penetrated 
throughout the Empire, and emboldened op- 
pressed minorities to demand freedom, seems 
to have been kept from the ranks of the army. 
Troops on the front were, no doubt, suffering 
far less through deficiency of food supplies than 
the civilian population. In 1848 the army had 
saved the Empire at Custozza after the situ- 
ation had become, perhaps, fully as desperate as 
it was in October, 1918. It was perfectly pos- 
sible that they might again retrieve the situ- 
ation. The weather, the river, and the Italian 
troops would decide the issue, jointly or in 
conflict. 

With the fifty-one Italian divisions holding 
the line, there were two British, one French, 
and one Czecho-Slovac division, and a single 
regiment of Americans. But Italian troops 
were engaged on the French front, at Salonica, 
and elsewhere, so that the Austrians had a 
superiority of twelve divisions on the Italian 
front and of twenty per cent in artillery. 
They still held, moreover, all the strongest 
positions in the line. Without a smashing 
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blow, the Austrian front was by no means 
ready to break. 

The Italian forces were thus arrayed: The 
Sixth Army, containing one British division, 
held the Asiago plateau; the Fourth occupied 
the region of Mt. Grappa between the Brenta 
and the Piave; the Twelfth, including one 
French division, extended along the Piave east- 
ward to the Montello; the rest of the Piave line 
was held by the Eighth, the Tenth—a newly 
formed army including one British corps—and 
the Third; to the extreme west, beyond Lake 
Garda, the Seventh was not heavily engaged in 
the battle. 

In front of the Tenth Army, the Piave split 
into many narrow streams running between a 
group of islands, the largest of which, the 
Grave di Papadopoli, was held by Austrian 
troops. In a silent surprise attack, British 
troops captured this island during the night of 
October 23. At 5 o'clock of the following 
morning, the attack of the Fourth Army in the 
Grappa region began. The fighting there was 
extremely bitter, positions changing hands 
many times, especially at Mt. Pertica, and the 
Solarolla salient. Stubborn fighting continued 
throughout the 25th and 26th; but, by the 
evening of the latter day, General Giardino’s 
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troops had taken in this sector 4,000 prisoners. 
The Austrians were confused, thinking this 
mountain sector the main region of attack. 
But, meanwhile, the Piave was in full flood 
and the bridging of the stream was almost im- 
possible. This condition, for which every pos- 
sible precaution had been taken in advance, but 
against which all precautions might fail, threat- 
ened to render the enormous preparations of 
many months utterly futile. 

Even as late as the night of October 26, 
artillery preparations by the Eighth, Tenth, and 
Twelfth Armies proceeded in a torrent of rain. 
The weather cleared on the morning of the 
27th, and the Tenth Army crossed the eastern 
channel of the Piave, from the previously cap- 
tured island, and held an extensive bridge-head 
on the opposite bank. A pontoon bridge was 
rapidly constructed behind the advanced troops. 
While the Twelfth Army, farther north, fought 
its way up the Piave gorge toward Feltre to 
turn the position of the enemy on Mt. Grappa, 
the Eighth succeeded in crossing the river by 
the evening of the 28th, and relieved a perilous 
situation at the left flank of the Tenth. With 
the pre-arranged program of the Italian army 
thus far advanced, the crisis of the battle was 
practically passed. During the 29th, the enemy 
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was in full retreat, and after that date the re- 
treat became a rout. By the 31st, the collapse 
of the enemy was irretrievable, Czechs, Poles, 
and Italians surrendering wholesale from. the 
Austrian ranks and even the Hungarians being 
weary of fighting. Vast quantities of stores were 
left in Italian hands. More than 450,000 pris- 
oners were taken, 250,000 horses, 7,000 cannon, 
“booty unequalled in this or any other war.” 

By 3 o'clock, November 4th, the armistice 
was in effect; Trent and Trieste were in Italian 
hands, and the territory for which Italian 
patriots had fought for generations was no 
longer unredeemed. 

The Y. M, C. A. relief work during the 
battle of Vittorio Veneto was much better or- 
ganized and on a far larger scale than had been 
the work in the Second Battle of the Piave in 
June and July. The value of the mid-summer 
service had been so marked that special inquiry 
was made after that battle by high officers as to 
whether similar emergency service would be 
ready in case of future necessity. Dr. Nollen’s 
reply was, naturally, an emphatic affirmative. 
Before the beginning of the final offensive, he 
was fully informed by military authorities in 
order that the service might be thoroughly pre- 
pared in advance. Special information was 
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given also through liaison officers to the re- 
gional directors of the Fratellanza. The work — 
of emergency codperation and relief was thus 
planned thoroughly from the national head- 
quarters at Bologna, the subordinate centre of 
supply and motor transport at Padua, and the 
regional headquarters of the Fratellanza with 
the various armies, as well as by individual 
secretaries. 

Dr. Nollen went in person to several sectors 
of the front during the first day of the fighting 
and at later stages. The motor transport had 
undergone an enormous improvement under 
the energetic direction of the new business 
manager, Mr. Howe. Abundant supplies for 
service were distributed from Bologna and 
Padua to regional headquarters in the zones of 
the several armies, and from these headquar- 
ters to the posti di ristoro previously selected 
back of the firing line. These emergency sta- 
tions had been set up at points where great 
numbers of wounded men were expected to 
pass in returning from the front to field and 
base hospitals in the zones of the Third, 
Fourth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth and Tenth 
Armies. ‘The force of secretaries stationed at 
the front was very largely augmented by men 
sent from the city areas at the moment of the 
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beginning of active operations. Approximately 
a hundred American secretaries were in active 
service at the front during the battle, assisted 
everywhere by a much greater number of de- 
tailed Italian soldiers. 

In spite of elaborate preparations in advance, 
the situations which developed during the battle 
required quick readjustments. Conditions were 
entirely unlike those prevailing during the June 
and July hostilities. In midsummer, the line 
remained practically stationary, and the service 
of the secretaries was given from certain fixed 
points to wounded, ill, and exhausted men com- 
ing back from the battles or to men going into 
the lines. In October and November this con- 
dition persisted for only two or three days. 
Though streams of wounded men continued to 
pass the posti di ristoro for some time, the army 
advanced so rapidly that it was necessary for 
the secretaries to carry forward their supplies 
and set up new stations with the greatest expe- 
dition possible. Under the condition of the 
roads back of the Austrian lines and in the 
tremendous congestion created by the forward- 
moving Italians, and the returning prisoners, 
this advance of the emergency stations pre- 
sented the greatest difficulties. In some cases, 
secretaries awaited instructions from the re- 
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gional headquarters, but in many cases the men 
acted on their own initiative. The manner in 
which the transport problem was solved by a 
large proportion of the entire force of secre- 
taries serving at the advanced posts was highly 
commendable. 

Most of the Americans serving at the posti 
di ristoro, or in transportation of supplies, 
could tell very interesting stories. A few 
typical details must suffice to illustrate the char- 
acter of this emergency work. Since the men- 
tion of names in connection with these selected 
incidents would seem to imply a special distinc- 
tion in the character of service achieved by 
these few secretaries and to reflect upon many 
others who in reality contributed equally dur- 
ing those stirring days, it seems fairer to let the 
narratives speak for the whole force of men, 
and to omit personal names. 

The first service in the battle was rendered 
to soldiers of the Tenth Army, which had been 
thrust between the Eighth and Third Armies 
for the attack, and came within the zone of the 
Third Army “Y.” During the nights of 
October 23 and 24, wounded British and enemy 
soldiers were brought back from the Grave di 
Papadopoli, through the icy water, to the west 
bank of the river. Fratellanza men were ready 
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to serve them. When the Tenth crossed the re- 
maining branch of the river, secretaries fol- 
lowed close behind them, wading the swift cur- 
rent with packs of restoratives on their backs, 
and set up emergency posts behind the ad- 
vanced troops. For wounded and exhausted 
. men exposed to the cold and the rain it would 
be impossible to exaggerate the value of hot 
drinks, “smokes,” and light food supplies, 
brought so promptly to meet this pressing need. 

With the forward movement of the line, 
these secretaries and others added to their num- 
ber also advanced. Here and everywhere else 
camions were soon brought into use to convey 
the greatest practicable supplies of biscuits, 
chocolate bars, cigarettes, coffee, oil stoves, and 
other equipment for comfort and refreshment 
immediately behind the advancing firing line. 
With the collapse of the Austrian resistance, 
the secretaries serving the Tenth Army fol- 
lowed close upon the heels of the pursuing 
British and Italians with camion-loads of the 
vitally necessary food and restoratives, ulti- 
mately traveling as far as Trieste. 

The story told by two other secretaries at- 
tached to the regional headquarters is equally 
illustrative of this emergency work. Setting 
out from Mogliano, October 29, with a camion- 
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load of supplies for the stream of wounded 
men they expected to meet coming back 
through Ciano beyond the Piave, the two 
Americans learned that “the Austrians were 
giving their entire attention to getting back to 
Austria with all the booty they could carry, 
and were not stopping to wound anyone, after 
the first resistance.” ‘They followed the pur- 
suit, reaching Vittorio—which gave its name to 
the battle—only nine hours after its evacuation 
by the enemy, while the Austrian guns were 
still booming in the hills back of the town. 
The entire region was full of troops. For two 
days all those in special need were served with 
hot coffee, cocoa, and hard bread. The troops 
had made forced marches for two days and had 
left their commissary far behind. Not only 
were 3,500 soldiers given their first food from 
the “Y” camions, but the secretaries dis- 
tributed postcards for messages to their fam- 
ilies, collected and stamped these, and mailed 
them later from the regional headquarters. 

On three additional journeys they rendered 
very extensive service to troops, returning 
prisoners, and starving civilians. One of these 
trips took them as far as Udine, another to 
Stazione per Carnia, a third to Belluno, Long- 
arone, Tolmezzo, San Dona di Piave. ‘Thous- 
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ands of Italian prisoners, tramping wearily 
back from the Austrian camps, were by this 
means furnished with food, the first that many 
had tasted for days. 

So desperate was the eagerness of civilians 
for anything to eat that the distribution of sup- 
plies from the trucks became at times impos- 
sible; and large quantities of condensed milk 
for the sick and for babies, precious coffee, 
cocoa, and sugar, were delivered to the mayors 
and parish priests of various towns and villages 
for systematic distribution. 

Even generals and their staffs, in the rush 
behind the fleeing Austrians, had often run 
away from their commissaries. When the two 
“Y ”? men met such a group and informed the 
general that their truck-load of food was in- 
tended for the wounded, they were ordered to 
proceed, and they left with the staff only coffee 
and sugar for one meal. Nourishments and 
restoratives were not the only need of the 
devastated region. ‘The towns were entirely 
without oil for fuel or light. Yielding to the 
urgent request of Italian officers, these two 
secretaries alone distributed thirty-five cases of 
oil where imperatively needed. Nor were they 
long in arriving at the points of acute need, 
for this Fratellanza camion from the headquar- 
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ters of the Third Army was the first truck to 
cross the ‘T'agliamento river in the direction of 
Udine. 

Of the large group of secretaries serving 
with the Third, and incidentally with the Tenth 
Army, two others met with particularly inter- 
esting experiences. When the offensive began, 
they were erecting two movable huts at Capo 
Sile, a mile and a half from the first line along 
the lower Piave, and at Cavazuccherina, two 
miles back of the front trenches. Noting that 
the regiments were suddenly shifted and sol- 
diers at work on the huts hastily recalled dur- 
ing the night of October 23, the secretaries real- 
ized that a crisis had arisen, and that emerg- 
ency service at this sector would depend upon 
them. ‘Taking passage by army motor-boat to 
Venice, and traveling by train to Padua, they 
secured a camion loaded with hard bread, 
cocoa, sugar, ginger snaps, chocolate bars, fruit 
drops, cigarettes, coffee, and condensed milk, 
set out for Cavazuccherina, broke their camion 
and borrowed another from Mogliano, arriving 
at their unfinished hut in time for three days 
of intense activity, while large numbers of sol- 
diers were being killed in the immediate vicin- 
ity. To many different groups of soldiers, 
including the Novara Brigade, the 144th Artil- 
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lery, the First Grenadiers, and a battalion of 
Arditi, they served cigarettes during these days 
just before the several units crossed the Piave 
in the attack on the Austrians. 

Utterly unable to secure transport for their 
supplies to the new headquarters being estab- 
lished, November 1, at Ceggia, beyond the 
river, they traveled by army truck and for 
many miles on foot during the night of Novem-. 
ber 2, secured a camion from the headquarters 
of the division, returned, and carried their sup- 
plies to the new headquarters, November 3. 
From this point, they carried on a service of 
emergency distribution as far as Latisano on 
the Tagliamento, and over a considerable terri- 
tory in that region. Their condensed milk un- 
questionably saved the lives of many babies in 
a number of villages, and the limited food sup- 
ply reduced the suffering of great numbers of 
hungry children as well as men and women. In 
the town of Latisano, under the guidance of a 
returned Italian prisoner acquainted with the 
neediest people, and with a donkey-cart for 
transport, they supplied two hundred starving 
families with condensed milk. Cooperating 
with the Duchess of Aosta, they served two 
hundred wounded men in a field hospital at San 
Giorgio, whose condition had become terrible 
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for lack of food. ‘There was great suffering 
of all sorts under the acute condition of dis- 
order necessarily prevailing for days after the 
rout of the Austrians. At a single point the 
secretaries found one hundred wounded men 
lying on straw in a stable, to whom they gave 
the first nourishment and stimulants. 

Americans, as well as Italians, were suffering 
at this time, and benefitted from this emergency 
service. A medical officer in the American 
hospital at Padua declared that stoves and oil 
supplied by the “ Y ” had undoubtedly saved a 
number of lives among the fifty-six Americans 
then in the hospital suffering from influenza. 

For the Fourth Army the Fratellanza staff 
had selected and stocked various posti di ristoro 
long before the offensive opened, along the 
routes by which great numbers of wounded 
men must be brought from the high battlefields 
on Mt. Grappa and elsewhere in this rugged 
sector. Naturally, moreover, the case del sol- 
dato became, during the battle, emergency sta- 
tions. When the writer visited this sector while 
the last of the wounded were being cared for, 
interviews with Italian officers elicited the fact 
that this emergency service had been of the very 
highest value to their troops. 

One of the most picturesque stations was on 
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the very summit of Mt. Grappa, just outside 
the vast rock-hewn gallery from which the 
heaviest Italian guns blasted away the Austrian 
trenches on Mt. Pertica. This point was in 
communication with the plains below by a very 
steep, zigzag military road requiring about 
twenty miles to cover a direct distance of five, 
and also by a series of overhead cable lines, or 
telefericas. At the beginning of the battle, the 
casa was given over to the surgeons for the 
care of the wounded, but an emergency post 
was established in a little shack a short distance 
away. From this kitchen shack, soldier helpers 
carried hot drinks, biscuits, and cigarettes for 
the wounded in the operating room at the casa, 
and in a damp and dripping cave in which the 
surgeons were forced to perform many of their 
operations. Its walls could never be dried, even 
with numerous oil stoves. 

The fortified summit of Mt. Grappa was, 
naturally, the target for constant fire from the 
biggest guns of the Austrians on Mt. Pertica. 
The casa itself was twice struck by shell frag- 
ments and one soldier helper was wounded. 
None the less, the soldier assistants tramped 
steadily through mud, ankle-deep, in the miser- 
able weather, from the kitchen to the operating 
room and the casa, mingling with mules and 
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soldiers bringing ammunition, and stretcher- 
bearers coming back with their wounded from 
the battlefields. The Italian heavy batteries in 
the gallery kept up a continual duel with the 
guns of the enemy. 

Before the tardy arrival of supplies at this 
difficult point, an interesting bit of international 
sympathy had found expression in a small 
quantity of cigarettes and chocolate bars 
brought during an inspection trip by the busi- 
ness manager from Bologna—a gift to soldiers 
at this advanced post from four young Ameri- 
can girls in Chicago, daughters and nieces of 
the Y. M. C. A. director in Italy. During the 
evening of October 23, one of the secretaries at 
regional headquarters, responding to a tele- 
gram, traveled over the dangerous road from 
San Giorgio in Bosco, discovered the exact re- 
quirements of the posto, returned to regional 
headquarters on foot during the night just 
before the opening of the Italian bombard- 
ment, and hurried back with a camion-load of 
supplies. 

So great was the number of wounded at this 
point that many of the men lay in the wet road 
for hours awaiting their turns at the first aid 
station. Many of these had been without food 
for a day or more before being taken from the 
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battlefield, and all were destined to a long and 
painful journey by ambulance over a twenty- 
mile road to the foot of the mountain—or by 
the dangerous telefericas—before they would 
receive further stimulants and refreshments. 
It is needless to say how the wounded welcomed 
generous drafts of hot coffee or beef tea, and 
chocolate bars, biscuits, hard bread together 
with and the nearest thing to a narcotic obtain- 
able, the American cigarettes. Their gratitude 
was so pathetic that it seems a violation of the 
sanctities to describe it. 

The wounded Italians showed wonderful 
nerye. Anzsthetics. were unobtainable. Legs 
were amputated without them, while a “ Y ” 
man gripped the soldier’s hand, or thrust a 
cigarette between his set teeth. Many were too 
far gone to be aided in any manner, but num- 
bers of those who died at the dressing station 
were game to their last breath. The magnifi- 
cent spirit and the wonderful endurance of the 
stretcher-bearers won the admiration of the 
Americans. Existing on the very meagerest 
food, these men carried on their exhausting 
and perilous work day and night, bringing in 
their heavy loads under exposure to machine- 
gun and rifle fire, over rough and difficult paths. 

At the foot of Mt. Palla, a spur of Mt. 
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Grappa, a posto di ristoro was set up at the 
junction of a narrow-gauge railway from the 
plains and the teleferica lines running to the 
summit of Mt. Grappa. Here two secretaries 
shared the mess of the medical officers and the 
officer in charge of the teleferica, and were 
greatly impressed by the “ spirit of self-sacrifice 
and extraordinary kindness and sympathy for 
wounded soldiers, including Austrians,” 
fested by the Italian medical men. 
When the heavy bombardment began in the 
early morning of October 24, the secretaries 
had their oil stoves in order, hot drinks in 
abundance, and quarters arranged for rapid 
service. During the forenoon, the infantry got 
into action in an attack on Mt. Pertica, and 
from that time on the teleferica lines brought 
down a continual stream of wounded men. 
Assisted by two English-speaking Italian sol- 
diers and two boys, the Americans supplied hot 
drinks, light refreshments, and cigarettes to all 
these men. Immediately after the first ex- 
amination of wounds, every man was given, if 
the physicians permitted, a bowl of hot coffee 
served in Italian fashion with hard bread float- 
ing in it, a cake of chocolate, hard candy, 
crackers, and cigarettes. At this one station 
3,500 wounded men were served on their way 
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to the base hospitals, besides hundreds who 
were kept temporarily in barracks awaiting 
later removal. The army had depended on the 
Fratellanza for this service, and no other sup- 
plies were available for the wounded short of 
the permanent hospitals, in some cases four 
days distant in the rear. The oil stoves were 
veritable life-saving necessities, and a small 
pocket flashlight lent by one of the secretaries 
greatly facilitated the surgeons in exploring 
dangerous abdominal wounds. 

While surgeons, secretaries, and soldier help- 
ers kept intensely active, and had no time for 
nerves, the station was under frequent shell- 
fire for four nights, for the Austrian artillery 
kept searching for the teleferica lines—which 
conveyed ammunition to the mountain battle 
front—and for ammunition dumps in the rear. 

A few miles farther down, on the road 
toward the great hospital centre at Cittadella, a 
station had been set up on the ground floor of 
the campanile of the village church at Simonzo, 
and 2,050 men here received refreshments and 
stimulants on their way back from the fighting 
during a period of six days. The Italian Red 
Cross ambulance never failed to stop with its 
load of wounded at the sign of the Red Tri- 
angle. Officers of the highest rank took much 
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personal trouble to direct that all wounded men 
be brought for refreshment to this Fratellanza 
roadside posto di ristoro. ‘The secretaries sta- 
tioned there were equally enthusiastic about the 
service they had been privileged to render and 
the spirit manifested by the wounded men. 

On another of the mountain roads three 
Americans and their assistant soldiers served 
some 400 men daily during a period of one 
week. Similar activities proceeded at other 
points such as Ghirla, Romano Alto, Pove, 
Simonzetto, while Castelcucco, high up toward 
Mt. Grappa, was an exciting spot for soldiers 
and “ Y ” men. 

In the zone of the Fourth Army, it was esti- 
mated that 51,887 soldiers received individual 
service from the Fratellanza during this last 
great battle. The secretaries and the American 
ambulance drivers who conveyed many of the 
wounded from advanced posts to the base hos- 
pitals, were in the most friendly relationship 
throughout this critical period. Large numbers 
of the wounded, however, had no need for the 
ambulance, never arriving nearer their homes 
than the first emergency post. At the foot of 
the teleferica, at Ghirla, there were daily 
funerals, the kindly priest walking at the head 
of the sad procession, followed immediately by 
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a boy carrying a crucifix—attached to a long 
pole, that it might be seen by the funeral 
cortege—and by a group of soldiers bearing the 
rough casket on their shoulders. 

After the battle had passed by, the last 
wounded prisoners were being brought from 
points along the road toward Feltre where they 
had fallen in the running fight during the re- 
treat. In the gathering darkness a secretary was 
assisting with these men, some of whom had 
lain without help for days in utter misery. One 
lay stiff and stark on his stretcher, under his 
rough blanket, motionless, in a coma, his skull 
frightfully crushed. There was no hope of his 
recovery. He was carried to the rear of the 
operating tent and left on his stretcher to die. 
With lantern in hand, to avoid stepping on an 
unexploded bomb, the American secretary vis- 
ited the unconscious man. Three other dark 
figures were already standing beside him—the 
Italian priest and his two assistants, solemnly 
and kindly administering the last rites for the 
dying. 

This scene was typical of the spirit marking 
the Italians almost universally in their treat- 
ment of wounded enemies. On another occa- 
sion, an American secretary watched the em- 
barkation of large numbers of desperately ill 
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Austrian prisoners who were being sent back to 
their homes from the east coast of the Adriatic. 
Italian soldiers helped the disabled men to 
climb the gangway. All who could not walk 
were carried on the backs of their captors. As 
the kindly old colonel directing the embarkation 
watched the emaciated men coming on ship- 
board, he spoke frequent words of good cheer 
to them, but several times a secretary noticed 
thatthe colonel turned aside and muttered 
under his breath, with his eyes moist: ‘‘ Poor 
boy, you will never arrive to see your mother.” 

For the Sixth Army, the regional Fratellanza 
had established several posti di ristoro, all very 
near the first-line trenches. This army was not 
in the heaviest part of the engagement, and the 
number of wounded men was much smaller 
than in some others; yet, although only 223 
wounded soldiers were served by the secretaries 
in this zone, they gave relief and stimulation to 
3,240 other men, many of these ill and ex- 
hausted. Here also the Americans followed 
close behind the advancing troops up the Brenta 
valley, some of them running into exciting ex- 
periences. The wind-shield of one Fratellanza 
car was broken by shell fragments. As in the 
armies along the Piave, the light camions of 
the “Y” proceeded more rapidly than the 
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heavy trucks of the army commissary, and the 
secretaries were able in many instances to fur- 
nish the first emergency rations to officers, sol- 
diers, and hungry civilians. In one case a 
general and his entire staff were provided with 
food before the arrival of their supplies. 

Though the Seventh Army was scarcely en- 
gaged in this battle, and there was little emerg- 
ency service for the men stationed in that zone, 
some of them followed the advance of the Ital- 
ian line with truck-loads of provisions, and 
appeared very punctually on the scene to relieve 
weary and exhausted soldiers and starving 
civilians in the recovered territory. 

Of all armies engaged in the last battle, the 
Fighth and the Tenth were, perhaps, the most 
heavily taxed. In the zone of the Eighth, 
twenty-three “ Y ’”’ men served throughout the 
fighting. At various stages of the battle, eight 
fixed posts for emergency service were operat- 
ing, but the greater part of the assistance ren- 
dered was by means of camions. ‘These were 
among the first vehicles to cross the Piave over 
the temporary pontoon bridges, and they car- 
ried vitally necessary supplies of food and 
restoratives, not only for soldiers, but also for 
civilians. As early as October 31, a new centre 
for distribution was set up at Montebelluna, in 
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territory recovered beyond the Piave. Large 
quantities of supplies were rapidly transported 
here from the old headquarters at Ponte di 
Brenta, and from this new centre camions dis- 
tributed food and restoratives as well as fuel- 
oil over a very wide area. Careful estimates 
were kept of the numbers of men served in this 
army region, and the total is highly impressive 
—73,900. Of these, 39,000 were served at the 
emergency stations; 27,000 by means of eleven 
trips with camions, which traveled a total 
distance of 2,466 miles; and 7,000 in field 
hospitals and on the battlefields. 

To understand the significance of this distri- 
bution over wide areas of the recovered terri- 
tory, just after the battle, one must know that 
the civilians in this area were found in a prac- 
tically starving condition. Dr. Nollen reported 
to New York: “It was not our intention to 
serve the civilian population of the reconquered 
territory, since we recognized this to be dis- 
tinctively Red Cross work; but, with the un- 
expectedly rapid advance of the Italian forces, 
such vast and urgent needs were immediately 
uncovered that our secretaries felt compelled to 
go to the relief of starving civilians with all 
the canteen supplies we had at our disposal.” 
To take advantage of all possible means of 
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rapid transport, the American Red Cross. also 
furnished quantities of emergency supplies to 
be distributed by the Y. M. C. A. 

There had not been such great destruction in 
this territory as occurred back of the German 
lines in France, but the entire region beyond 
the Piave was swept bare. All reports indicate 
that the invading army had carried away, either 
previous to its defeat, or during its precipitate 
flight, everything which could possibly be: of 
any service to the men in their homelands. 
The soldiers seemed to have taken away most 
of the clothing of the population. Practically 
all food supplies had been requisitioned and 
even doors and windows had been removed 
from the houses. One secretary, who went 
over the distance from the Piave to Gorizia, re- 
ported that he had not seen a pane of glass 
along that entire journey. All household 
goods, linen, china, silver—everything usable— 
had been carried away. Most of the children 
were barefoot in the cold November weather. 
The same secretary reported that he had not 
found a single family provided with any other 
food than polenta and beans. Some of the 
civilians complained that they were in worse 
plight than when able to purchase small quan- 
tities of food from the Austrian commissary. 


fr 
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In the midst of this desperate need, the “ Y ” 
camions came on the very heels of the liberating 
Italian troops. The secretaries gave rations of 
sugar, coffee, bacon, and milk to all families, 
with the stimulating assurance that greater sup- 
plies would soon follow. Encouragement was 
almost as valuable as food. So widespread was 
the malaria and so great the desire for quinine 
that villagers would almost mob the “ Y ”’ men 
to obtain either this medicine or food. 

Truck-loads of petroleum were sent to the 
mayors of the larger villages for distribution, 
while smaller camions brought the immediate 
necessities,—hard bread, coffee, sugar, soup 
cubes, canned milk, bacon, and a little hard 
candy for the children. The last item is com- 
pact of pathos, for thousands of these children 
were woefully in need of sugar. These sup- 
plies were distributed personally by the Ameri- 
can secretaries. The camions made daily trips 
back and forth across the Piave, unless they 
went on in advance over too great a distance 
for so quick a return. 

The British army generously distributed its 
surplus provisions to the starving Italians; the 
American Red Cross soon followed with a 
much larger volume of relief. For the pressing 
necessity of the moment, however, the volume 
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of such service which the Y. M. C. A. was able 
to render was not unimpressive. During the 
period between October 27 and November 30, 
the secretaries with the Eighth Army alone dis- 
tributed 67,640 cigarettes, 12,620 packets of 
fruit drops, 6,428 chocolate bars, 545 pounds 
of cocoa, 614 pounds of coffee, 1,775 pounds 
of sugar, 975 tins of condensed milk, forty- 
seven oil stoves, and numerous other items. 
The distribution in the zone of the Third Army 
was probably on an equally large scale, and a 
very important similar service was rendered 
also in the mountain sector. For the time be- 
ing, necessity had made the Fratellanza a life- 
saving institution. 

The scale on which the more usual kinds of 
service were rendered to the soldiers may be 
estimated from the volume of the materials 
used in the region of the Eighth Army during 
this same period: 32,300 sheets of paper, 48,- 
400 postcards, 1,327 lead pencils, 985 maga- 
zines and periodicals. 

The period immediately following the de- 
bacle of the Austrian army was one of 
unprecedented difficulty for the Italian govern- 
ment. In addition to the wounded Italian and 
Austrian soldiers, and the entire population of 
the newly recovered territories, the government 
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had to face the problem of caring for more 
than 400,000 fresh captives. But this was not 
all. Under the terms of the Armistice, Italians 
in Austrian prison camps were to have been 
released gradually in order that they might be 
properly received as they returned into Italy, 
but discipline disappeared at the Austrian 
camps. With the defeat of the army, the 
Austrian guards vanished, and the prisoners 
proceeded to go home by any means possible. 
Some 500,000 men flowed into Italy across the 
frontier, multitudes of them in a pitiable con- 
dition. Any government machine would have 
been more or less overwhelmed by such a com- 
plex and enormous problem. 

Once more, the Fratellanza was fortunately 
able to render a vital, though limited, assistance 
to the government. Emergency relief work 
was established at railway stations and concen- 
tration camps, and here refreshments and 
restoratives, followed by programs of enter- 
tainment and diversion of various sorts, ath- 
letics for those who were strong enough for 
such means of recreation, and the usual round 
of casa activities, helped to lift the exhausted 
returned exiles over this most critical period. 
In this way many thousands of men were prob- 
ably saved from complete collapse, and the 
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hands of the medical authorities were greatly 
strengthened in their overwhelming difficulties. 
It is pitiable, however, to realize that no human 
service could under any circumstances save the 
lives of great numbers of these men. They re- 
turned from the prison camps with the seeds of 
death already planted within them. These had 
already given their lives for the patria, and 
their painful journey home gained them only 
a grave in their native soil. 

All Americans who were privileged to be 
along the Italian front during those stirring 
days will remember the wonderful experience 
of good will and friendliness between them- 
selves and their Italian hosts. Ina guest-book 
at an emergency station, a young lieutenant 
about to join his regiment on Mt. Grappa wrote 
of the “ Y” secretaries: “ All those I have 
known personally (naming five American sec- 
retaries) have always been, day and night, in- 
defatigable in succoring our wounded and 
assisting them. This will, doubtless, con- 
tribute to realizing a more intimate acknowl- 
edgment between America and Italy.” The 
words of the second sentence struggle to ex- 
press Italy’s desire for American comprehen- 
sion and friendship. 


xX 
NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE 


HE decisive victory and the armistice 
wiped out the threatening buttress sali- 
ent of the Upper Adige and the Tren- 

tino, extending almost to the southern end of 
Lake Garda—the Austrian spear-head so long 
embedded in the flesh of Italy—and moved the 
lines seventy miles north, to the crest of the 
Brenner Alps; and from the Piave river eighty 
miles northeast to Villach, Austria. ‘The Piave 
front also swung on its Venetian pivot to the 
east, throwing its far end across the northern 
half of the Adriatic, and taking in the whole 
peninsula of Istria, and a great part of Dal- 
matia, the northern and eastern shores of 
the sea. 

The regional directors of the Y. M. C. A— 
often without awaiting instructions from 
Bologna—shifted their headquarters with the 
movement of the troops, and established them- 
selves in close proximity to the new centres of 
their respective armies. New locations for 
service were selected as rapidly as possible. So 
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friendly had the army become during these 
months of association, that the officers not only 
cooperated heartily in securing headquarters 
and locations for “ soldier’s houses,” but took 
the initiative, demonstrating almost every- 
where a marked desire for the speedy resump- 
tion of service to their troops. 

The first joyful thought of officers, soldiers, 
and welfare workers: “ La guerra é finita! ’— 
The war is over !—was followed speedily by the 
depressing realization that peace had not come. 
During the tedious weeks of preparation for 
the Peace Conference, and throughout its ses- 
sions—though no one could then forecast their 
weary months—the Italian army would have 
to be kept largely mobilized. Demobilization 
must be gradual, not only in order to transform 
war industries and absorb into civilian activi- 
ties millions of militarized citizens, but also in 
order to insure a permanently satisfactory set- 
tlement of the long-drawn-out controversy 
with the Austrian Empire. ‘The Balkan States 
and the members of the disrupted Empire were 
in a condition of uncertainty and flux. No one 
could foresee the ultimate outcome of the sud- 
den shattering of bonds which had united 
various peoples. A new Danubian Confeder- 
ation might be formed—practically a revival 
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of the Empire—or the dismembered portions of 
the Dual Monarchy, in their chaotic state, 
might open a road for the Russian revolution. 
A large army must be kept disciplined, in readi- 
ness for possible military action, but equally as 
a precaution against internal chaos. 

Under this condition, neither war nor peace, 
the Fratellanza felt obligated to continue its 
contribution to good morale among the Italian 
troops. ‘The difficulty of maintaining morale 
might now be greater than in actual warfare. 
General Caviglia declared: “ The value of this 
work will not be less today, now that the war 
may be said to be ended. To the soldiers it 
will appear not only a stimulus to good conduct, 
but also a reward for the fatigues endured and 
the victories won. It will also appear as a 
tangible and secure guarantee of the friendship 
between the two peoples, which shall continue 
after the war.” 

Indeed, here, as with the American army in 
France, the welfare service reached larger pro- 
portions during the months following the 
armistice than at any previous period. The 
personnel for Italy had arrived late, and was 
at its maximum just after the close of hostili- 
ties—271 secretaries in December, 277 in Feb- 
ruary, then rapidly reduced. Physical means 
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of service increased when the fighting ended. 
Transportation became easier. Military ne- 
cessities no longer restricted certain forms of 
welfare work. The soldiers had more leisure. 
Mass singing and educational work took on a 
large development. The entire program of 
activities was more highly organized and more 
nearly efficient after the soldiers came out of 
the-trenches. 

When this post-armistice work had continued 
for almost a year while the army was being 
slowly reduced, and announcement was issued 
from Bologna that it would end at the close of 
October, 1919, such insistent requests came 
from many officers for its continuance that the 
time limit was extended through December— 
fourteen months after the last shot of the war. 
Even this prolongation did not meet fully the 
wishes of the Italian leaders; in one sector of 
the armistice line, in Albania, the work was 
continued actively upon very urgent request 
until May, 1920. 

Without American funds, the case del 
soldato conducted by Italians for their own 
troops could scarcely have been maintained 
after the close of hostilities. Italy was then so 
nearly exhausted with the long-drawn strain of 
the war that this essential contribution to 
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morale would probably have failed at that 
crucial time. Fortunately, Dr. Mott had under- 
taken to provide supplies and equipment for 
the purely Italian welfare enterprise to the ex- 
tent of 2,500,000 lire during the year to begin 
November, 1918, in case the war should last so 
long. A great proportion of the entire Italian 
service for a year after the armistice depended 
for its supplies and equipment upon the Ameri- 
can organization. 

With the close of hostilities, the work of the 
Entertainment Department expanded greatly. 
Large numbers of entertainers of all sorts were 
engaged, including the most noted musicians 
and actors in Italy. Under Mr. Keith C. 
Brown, and later Mr. Horace Dunkle, the de- 
partment was conducted with high efficiency, 
and sent its entertainers from Bologna to 
points as far distant as. Turin, Trent, Belluno, 
Milan and Trieste. But each large city became 
a subordinate centre for its region. For sol- 
diers awaiting impatiently during long months 
their discharge from military duty, the value of 
this organized diversion can hardly be exag- 
gerrated. In December, immediately following 
the armistice month, the department provided 
sixteen dramatic programs, ninety perform- 
ances by jugglers, forty-one concerts, twenty- 
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three vaudeville programs, 130 puppet shows, 
entertaining through these various means, 32,- 
400 soldiers. By February the number of sol- 
diers reached had risen to 47,000. During the 
last three months of the war work, October- 
December, 1919, the attendance upon activ- 
ities directed by the department approximated 
1,500,000 persons. 

The psychological value of diversion came to 
be thoroughly understood by Italian officers. 
During a disturbed condition in Bologna, due 
to the tense situation at the Peace Conference, 
officers came in person to request as many pro- 
grams as possible for the soldiers under their 
command. Local programs were numerous. 
Ninety-five pianos rested but little from the 
fingers of soldier musicians, and the phono- 
graphs awaited discharge from duty along with 
the fighting men. 

It seemed an anomaly for Americans to lead 
Italians in singing their own popular and patri- 
otic songs. But community singing, recently 
developed in America, was an innovation in 
Italy, and the responsiveness of Italians, com- 
bined with their generous friendliness at this 
time toward Americans, gave the leaders their 
opportunity. Singing actually vied with the 
picture shows in popularity. When its general 
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director, George M. Street, led.a great audience 
of soldiers in one of the largest opera houses in 
Italy, a local newspaper reported: “ Mr. Street 
showed remarkable originality as a choral di- 
rector and succeeded in uniting in one single 
mass more than 2,000 voices.” ‘Trained in a 
repertoire of these Italian songs at Bologna, a 
group of American secretaries had many 
thousands of Italian soldiers singing with the 
utmost enthusiasm in many parts of the king- 
dom throughout the year of post-armistice 
activities. 

Mr. H. H. Wikel, appointed to succeed Mr. 
Braden as general director of athletics, was so 
long delayed awaiting his passport in New 
York that he did not reach Bologna until No- 
vember. The field of Fratellanza athletics had 
then become sufficiently extensive to be divided 
into the front area and the city areas. With 
Mr. Wikel supervising the athletic directors at 
all Fratellanza centres in the great cities, and 
Mr. Nethaway directing the program for the 
army front, this phase of service reached suf- 
ficient scope and efficiency to become an im- 
portant contribution of America to Italy. It 
certainly left its influence. Colonel Johnson, 
military attaché of the American legation at 
Rome, informed the writer in the summer of 
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1920, after an extensive tour of the former 
Italian front, that he had observed Italian sol- 
diers playing American games and had been 
told that they were learned from the Y. M. 
C. A. He had heard nothing but enthusiastic 
commendation of Fratellanza activities from 
many Italian officers. 

As a phase of its contribution to the army, 
the Fratellanza codperated in the instruction of 
illiterates and formed classes to meet the wish 
of many Italian officers to learn English. In 
some instances the teaching of illiterates met 
with happy results. For instance, in the dis- 
trict of Merate, near Milan, under the enthusi- 
astic direction of Mr. C. S. Higby, teachers 
working under military authority taught 1,000 
analfabeti within a few weeks to write to their 
families. 

The service of the Community Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, in codperation with the Y. M. C. 
A., was not extended to the Italian field until 
the autumn of 1918. Previous to that date, 
the headquarters at Bologna had secured all 
machines and films, directly from New York 
or elsewhere, and the service had been ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain at high efficiency. 
After Mr. Sidney R. Clarke took charge of 
the department in November, 1918, it was pos- 
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sible to organize effectively and to extend the 
service greatly. In January, 1919, 135 ma- 
chines gave 1,610 shows to 482,100 soldiers. 
By June the monthly service included 224 dif- 
ferent programs; by September the department 
gave 1,957 shows to a total attendance esti- 
mated at 1,300,000. 

These were the general activities directed 
from Bologna. In the various regions local 
activities continued. 

The First Army had fought its way to the 
north along the east side of Lake Garda, and 
had taken Trent. The regional director from 
Milan immediately established headquarters in 
the city which rivalled Trieste in the romance 
of Italian unification ; and the service requested 
by the army months before was begun in early 
December. The initiator of the service soon 
returned to America, but Dr. Otis Bigelow, of 
Phillips Exeter Academy, developed the field 
with the greatest energy. American case del 
soldato were set up at a number of strategic 
points, including Innsbruck—the reluctance of 
Bologna to send Americans into purely Aus- 
trian territory yielding before the urgent and 
repeated requests from Italian officers. The 
American work was greatly augmented indi- 
rectly through the Italian “ soldier’s houses,” 
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sixty-five of which were being supplied by mid- 
summer in the region of the First Army. 
Frequent picture shows were “a wonderful 
luxury to the soldiers in these cold, foreign, 
mountain towns.”’ Athletics were developed as 
far as practicable in such a region. At the ap- 
pearance of a “ Y” director of mass singing 
at a casa del soldato, aristocratic elderly gen- 
erals were usually puzzled to know how a pro- 
gram could be given without entertainers; but 
these impersonations of courtesy and dignity 
were soon overcome by their Italian responsive- 
ness and singing at the tops of their voices 
patriotic and popular songs. After such a per- 
formance in the Trent region, the ranking gen- 
eral stepped instantly to the platform, seized 
the hand of the American secretary, and de- 
livered a eulogy on the value of such singing to 
his troops and officers. From Innsbruck, Gen- 
eral Sani wrote Dr. Nollen that he had in- 
structed all subordinate commands to encourage 
mass singing “ because I am convinced that it 
not only contributes very greatly to keeping 
alive in our soldiers the flame of patriotic love, 
but also revives their spirits by means of those 
popular songs in which there is so much 
strength of sentiment. Therefore, I hope that 
mass singing may be, for the future, a normal 
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part of the instruction and entertainment of the 
soldiers, so much so that at some future time 
the entire nation may be able to sing.” 

Very special sentiment associated itself with 
the establishment of Third Army headquarters 
at Barcola, north of Trieste, but special diffi- 
culties also hindered the speedy initiation of 
service by the Fratellanza at this city for which 
the Italians had so long aspired and struggled. 
Probably densely crowded during the war, it 
was tremendously over-populated after the 
armistice. Even Santa Claus had his difficul- 
ties. A carload of gifts sent for the “Y” 
Christmas tree for the children of ‘Trieste, 
failed to arrive, and everything stored in the 
warehouse was stolen the night before Christ- 
mas. ‘The spirit of the season was not to be 
balked by such slight difficulties. With the en- 
ergetic help of Italian friends, the Fratellanza 
men made hasty purchases, and on Christmas 
day a great tree, brilliantly decorated, showered 
down toys, fruit, and candy for some 1,300 
children. The casa was crowded all day; multi- 
tudes of people were entertained by a splendid 
military band; and Christmas had its due. So 
much so, that a repetition was planned for the 
28th, with the Duke of Aosta and one of his 
generals as promised guests of honour. 
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A survey of the peninsula of Istria was made 
in January to locate Italian garrisons scattered 
in multitudes of small villages. Only very lim- 
ited service could be rendered them until the 
close of February. In the spring, however, a 
Fratellanza cinema machine was traveling on 
an army camion, diverting great numbers of 
isolated men; the Americans were setting out 
to furnish supplies and equipment to the 124 
Italian case recently established, with seventy- 
five others in preparation; and a considerable 
number of American “ soldier’s houses ” were 
doing their share. So densely crowded were 
the cities of the region that the best efforts of 
the Americans in cooperation with enthusiastic 
and influential friends, such as Count Muratti, 
did not avail to obtain locations for service to 
working men at Monfalcone, and the great 
shipyards of Pola. For some time the most 
effective service was the pictures—moving in 
more senses than one. In many of the little 
towns garrisoned by Italian troops, a picture 
show had never been seen. At one village, 
between 3,000 and 4,000 persons assembled in 
the public square for the spectacle. 

The service steadily intensified. During 
May, a large theatre in Trieste was crowded 
nightly for puppet shows; a concert company— 
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joint affair of the “ Y ” and the army—enter- 
tained equally crowded houses, and made life 
interesting in barracks and bearable in hos- 
pitals ; and a sleight-of-hand man played pranks 
before high heaven in the mountainous corners 
of the region. The army showed its faith by 
its works, frequently replacing immediately a 
broken Fratellanza camion with an army ma- 
chine in good condition. 

By October, 1919, soldiers were being served 
directly at forty-six different points in this 
region by the Fratellanza, which also provided 
all essentials for many Italian houses. During 
that month, 135 cinema shows, at twenty-six 
different centres, entertained 22,650 soldiers 
and civilians. Singers, comedians, or jugglers 
gave programs sixty-seven times to 29,250 per- 
sons. Between programs, ten pianos at the 
principal American centres helped to pass the 
time and dispel the depression at the coming on 
of another bleak winter in camps. 

Immediately after the armistice, the Eighth 
Army was largely blended with other troops 
and called the New Fourth, with its headquar- 
ters at Belluno. Here the “ Y” also estab- 
lished headquarters, but activities were con- 
tinued to some extent from former headquar- 
ters of the Eighth, Ponte di Brenta, until 
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December, and from former headquarters of 
the Fourth, San Giorgio in Bosco, till late 
spring of the following year. In the latter 
region, American secretaries visited frequently 
numbers of points, directing outdoor games, 
giving gramophone concerts in case and hos- 
pitals, to as many as 8,000 men in a single 
week, keeping the case supplied, and holding 
field-meets with hundreds of men in the games. 
The gramophone, the guitar, or the mandolin 
kept up the courage of men still lying in the 
hospitals. The cinema did its full share. Dur- 
ing one week in January, it amused more than 
14,000 soldiers in this district. The song 
leaders rivalled it. In one week of March, 
Mr. E. C. Edmunds, with his troupe of sing- 
ers from Bologna, persuaded 4,000 soldiers to 
join enthusiastically in popular and patriotic 
airs. 

From old headquarters of the Eighth Army, 
the athletic program was especially effective. 
In November, two important military schools, 
at Roncaiette and Stra, adopted the Fratellanza 
program, and welcomed two American secre- 
taries for intensive instruction during a number 
of weeks. The “ soldier’s houses ” continued 
to be highly valued. A colonel, speaking at 
the inauguration of a new house, declared: “ A 
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large part of the present high morale of our 
armies is due to the creation of these ‘ soldier’s 
houses,’ which act as powerful antidotes against 
the poison of weariness, lassitude, immorality 
and general disillusionment.” 

With the continued troop movements, the 
service from old headquarters diminished, 
while it extended from the new centre at Bel- 
luno. Soon after the opening of the new year, 
“soldier's houses” began to appear in this 
region at points held by the Austrians for more 
than a year—Auronzo, Cortina d’Ampezza, 
San Stefano, Belluno, Montebelluna, Volpago. 
A house was being prepared at Vittorio, se- 
curely immortalized by the great victory, and 
other locations were soon occupied—nineteen 
centres altogether by the close of February, be- 
sides hospitals and barracks, 

Entertainment had been well organized in 
this region. Mr. W. C. Berry kept in circula- 
tion motion picture films, troupes of entertain- 
ers, and a favourite juggler. The picture 
service was projected to cover a wide region of 
the redeemed territory. At five points, theatres 
became adjuncts to the “ soldier’s houses,” 
while classes for illiterates at a number of 
places, in stenography and typewriting at Bel- 
luno, and in English for officers, added a solid 
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satisfaction to the program of diversion. In / 
the city itself, an experienced American secre- 
tary was astonished by the cordial codperation 
given by the officers in the development of an 
almost complete American Y. M. C. A. pro- 
gram. So complete, indeed, was the coopera- 
tion of the higher officers that regional director 
F. C. Church, reported humorously only one 
refusal from the general in command. He 
could not use an airplane to send service to 
troops inaccessible in the mountains, because 
hard rubber for tires was too difficult to obtain. 
At its maximum, the program in this region 
reached impressive proportions. In a single 
month, 101,000 officers, soldiers, and civilians 
were entertained at programs of moving pic- 
tures, music, and jugglery. 

Even when activities had diminished around 
Belluno, and personnel and supplies were 
largely transferred to Trieste, the picture cam- 
ion, traveling up and down the Piave, stimu- 
lated and diverted thousands of people in towns 
and villages battered during the recent of- 
fensive, and helped to lighten the gloom of 
their slow recovery. 

A story of the activities transferred to the 
new region occupied by the Sixth Army, would 
be very similar to what has been said about 
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other armies. But another army, the Ninth, 
inherited direct service from the “Y” just 
after the armistice, and after waiting many 
months for this coOperation. In Udine, its new 
headquarters, the largest theatre became a casa 
del soldato, and here, by the middle of Novem- 
ber, every seat was occupied five evenings a 
week, while more than 3,000 persons found 
the distraction and recreation they needed. The 
Fratellanza secured locations in towns noted in 
the earliest battles of the war, captured, lost 
after Caporetto, and again taken in the last 
fight—Caporetto itself, Idrea, Cormons, Civi- 
dale, Gorizia. Otherwise, this entire region 
would have been bare of all means of diversion 
and pleasurable mental occupation. 

During January, energetic direction ex- 
panded the service till twenty “soldier’s 
houses” were serving from 300 to 1,000 men 
each, and the Americans were supplying 
twenty-eight Italian case. Officers were study- 
ing English in seven classes. General della 
Noci earnestly requested an additional secre- 
tary to manage the casa at Cividale, in order 
that the highly successful athletic director 
might give his entire time to physical training | 
of soldiers. Transport over the dangerous 
mountain roads was a problem. As it im- 
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proved, the Americans were better able to 
supply the Italian centres. By the close of 
February stationary picture machines were in 
constant use at seven American centres and 
films were circulating among other houses and 
many Italian case. 

Under three successive directors the service 
continued to expand. When the temporary 
strain in relationship between Italy and Amer- 
ica came with the publication of President 
Wilson’s Fiume note, the director reported to 
Bologna: “ It is a satisfaction to us to report to 
you that at least at 144 points in this part of 
uneasy Italy, emphasis is still being placed on 
the friendship between Americans and _Ital- 
ians.” General Badoglio, commander-in-chief 
at the front, replied to the announcement that 
service would be discontinued at the end of 
October, by urging that it continue through- 
out demobilization. General Zaccone, of the 
Ninth, had just requested seven additional 
“soldier’s houses ” for his troops. Under such 
pressure, activities were prolonged throughout 
December. 

Soldiers in the cities needed a friendly service 
as well as those along the front. In Tuscany, 
recreation rooms were conducted in numbers of 
barracks in Florence and thirty or more towns 
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and villages. ‘Two cinema machines went the 
round of fifty or more hospitals in the city and 
surrounding region. A portable machine, nic- 
named “ porcellino’’—the little pig—visited 
patients in their wards, sometimes throwing its 
pictures on the ceiling. With the local enter- 
tainment department, the most brilliant Italian 
singers and entertainers codperated—such as 
Bassi, Emma Grammatica, Ugo, Biondi. 

The casa at the military railway station— 
originally a single room for writing, reading, 
and picture shows, and later including a theatre 
and a dormitory—took over in the summer, by 
special request, a buffet at which bad food and 
wine were being sold to soldiers at high prices. 
For many months the Fratellanza satisfied here 
at minimum prices the clamorous hunger of 
thousands of soldiers; sometimes on single days 
575 gallons of soup and 500 gallons of coffee 
and milk were served. 

The puzzle-factory, grown out of a small 
carpenter shop, had developed a battery of ten 
jig-saws, electrically run, at which women, 
chiefly refugees, produced as many as 500 puz- 
zles a day. Perhaps this partly accounts for 
the confused state of the world. The factory 
also produced dominoes, checkermen, counters 
for tombola, at maximum speed and minimum 
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cost. It gave fun to soldiers all over Italy and 
helped to redeem the redeemed territories from 
the gloom of their shattered villages. 

Bologna continued its program of physical 
training for many groups of soldiers, frequent 
entertainments, and classes in English. Here a 
“casa del soldato,” opened at the chief railway 
centre in Italy, near the close of the year, com- 
forted and cheered thousands of men passing 
through. At other points in this region, such 
as Cento, Faenza, Lugo, Ferrara, Ravenna, 
activities were continued for varying periods 
according to the movement of troops. One 
casa served from Faenza had to debar officers’ 
wives from the picture shows to make room for 
the men. At another point nearby, when Cap- 
tain Sancisi was doing his utmost to keep the 
boys of the class of 1900 happy for their last 
month of service, the secretary coGperated in a 
round of. indoor and outdoor festivities and 
local-talent shows, increased in effectiveness by 
moving pictures from Bologna and a company 
of entertainers. When reduced personnel was 
forcing the withdrawal of secretaries from cer- 
tain points, the major-general of the district of 
Ferrara was still asking for a greater extension 
in behalf of his troops. In the region of 
Rovigo, under the same command, song-leaders 
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trained large audiences of responsive soldiers, 
and contributed, along with sleight-of-hand 
programs, a vaudeville company and picture 
shows, to keep all the “ Y ” halls in the region 
crowded to capacity. 

A new phase of activity began at Modena in 
midwinter—the training of Boy Scouts for a 
great meeting to be held in Rome. The same 
activity was extended to other cities, and teams 
of boys competed at the festa at the capital in 
April, trained largely by American secretaries. 
The colosseum was tolerant of the tame spec- 
tacle, substituted by mild moderns for the 
blood-letting of the arena. 

When headquarters at Modena were closed 
in March and this district annexed to the region 
of Carpi, where General di Giorgio had estab- 
lished headquarters, three American secretaries, 
by means of ample transport, served a region 
measuring thirty by twenty miles, containing 
altogether 75,000 soldiers in thirty towns. 
They soon had in operation nineteen houses, 
fully equipped and frequently visited by the 
Americans, in five of which picture shows were 
given constantly. 

When Colonel Varracca was about to with- 
draw his troops from Ravenna, he wrote to 
Bologna: “ I do not hesitate to say that not the 
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least of the elements producing our splendid 
victory has been your assiduous and intelligent 
work, which, illuminating the minds and warm- 
ing the hearts of our soldiers, has caused them 
to feel that not only their own native land was 
with them, but the entire civilized human race.” 
He had established a permanent casa del soldato 
at Ravenna, and regretted that no American 
could attend its inauguration “to see person- 
ally that your ideals were in full accord with 
our opinion.” 

The casa at the Hotel Hungary, on the Lido, 
Venice, continued to occupy and entertain 
thousands of men for many months, and from 
this centre service was extended to various sub- 
ordinate points. Physical training activities 
maintained their interest—boxing lessons, gym- 
nastic drills, and volley-ball engaging numbers 
of officers and men. A competent leader 
trained soldiers in the singing of many popular 
songs for two weeks during the autumn. With 
the rapid loss of personnel, Venice was made 
to reach its hands very far, taking in by May 
the old headquarters of the Fourth Army, and 
supervising service in that district. 

At Parma, the central “ soldier’s house” 
continued to accommodate great numbers of 
soldiers, and centres for recreation and enter- 
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tainment were in operation at numbers of other 
points in the province. 

A very large expansion took place in Lom- 
bardy. Merate continued to be an extremely 
live centre; during six months of autumn and 
winter, 30,200 soldiers frequented the case del 
soldato in that district alone, and 10,600 letters 
were mailed from their writing rooms. They 
had an excellent supply of magazines, papers, 
daily bulletin boards, small libraries, and 
amused themselves in tournaments of table 
games, concerts, and picture plays. The of- 
ficers were not above enjoying the pictures. 
The secretary wrote: “I think there is not a 
day but that the colonel asks if there will be a 
cinema at the casa del soldato tonight.” One 
secretary directed a service in Treviglio district, 
from Bergamo to Lodi, keeping the films in 
movement and case furnished, and directing a 
well-organized service of entertainment for 
hospitals. 

Somewhat later, the educational enterprise 
for Lombardy was organized and directed with 
enthusiasm. In some cases all analfabeti were 
required by their officers to attend the “ Y ” 
classes. In the 49th Infantry-regiment, a single 
class enrolled 110 illiterate soldiers. The 
cinema service from Bologna and from Milan 
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for this province developed to large propor- 
tions. The best musical talent of the industrial 
centre of Italy lent itself to an organized serv- 
ice in behalf of the troops. 

Nowhere, perhaps, were activities more 
highly organized, extensive, or effective than 
in Rome. During a single week in early No- 
vember, the athletic director conducted games 
at sixteen camps, engaging 1,280 soldiers, and 
delivered supplies at eighty-eight barracks and 
four hospitals. Some 600 soldiers frequented 
the casa at the main railway station daily, en- 
joying ten musical and sleight-of-hand pro- 
grams each week, and writing letters to the 
extent of 2,500 sheets of paper. The regional 
entertainment department became a consider- 
able organization in itself. In March, it gave 
thirty-five shows at fourteen hospitals and bar- 
racks. Even after the number of secretaries 
was greatly reduced, improved transport facili- 
ties made possible a very extensive service. As 
late as September, fifty-two entertainments 
were given to 43,000 spectators, sixty cinema 
shows to 67,000. Interesting forms of co- 
Speration had arisen. The Italo-American 
Society, organized a short time previously, was 
endeavouring to develop physical training in 
the public schools, and appealed to the Fratel- 
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lanza to lend American secretaries. A joint 
program was initiated. Early in April, one of 
the city newspapers gave much space to the 
opening of the first municipal playground, pub- 
lishing photographs of six American secretaries 
in this connection. The National Association 
in Behalf of Southern Italy suggested codpe- 
ration for the general betterment of social con- 
ditions in the country and villages. A plan had 
just been adopted for cooperation when the 
temporary estrangement brought about the 
Peace Conference balked the codperation. The 
playground program went into effect. Two 
American. secretaries directed playground ac- 
tivities for several months, engaging from 125 
to 150 boys daily. They trained teams also 
for a great championship contest to be held at 
the stadium, and translated American rules for 
130 different games. 

The military region of Genoa had twice re- 
quested assistance of the Fratellanza. Work 
was finally initiated during the winter after 
the armistice, but reached no large extension 
until the late spring. By midsummer the “ Y ” 
was active in some of its phases at thirty-eight 
different points in the region, conducting 
among other things thirteen “ soldier’s houses.” 
In September, under an energetic regional di- 
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rector, a very efficient educational program was 
initiated which later engaged large numbers of 
people in the study of English. A highly com- 
petent physical director was stationed at the 
great naval training school at Spezzia, where 
he developed a program that won the enthusi- 
astic support and approval of the officers and 
the friendship of the naval men generally. 
After overcoming initial difficulties and inertia, 
he persuaded the army and navy to cooperate 
in providing a large outdoor gymnasium for 
training their men. ‘They constructed all neces- 
sary equipment for courts for basketball, 
volley-ball, and other games, at seven different 
playgrounds. The American secretary trained 
teams in volley-ball and basketball with the 
chief physical instructor of the Italian army 
cooperating, and prepared teams representing 
the navy, the infantry and the artillery for 
an inter-service championship for the spring 
of 1920. 

In the Turin region, in addition to the usual 
casa service, the athletic program and educa- 
tional work flourished. When an expert di- 
rector, just before the close of hostilities, led 
four acres of soldiers in physical exercises, 
two acres at a time—a total of 2,500 men—the 
higher officers were so impressed that they 
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specially requested that a motion picture be 
taken of a similar demonstration. The favour- 
able impression created by classes in English 
may be gauged by the fact that the Turin Poly- 
technic Institute, after the close of the war 
work period, provided the Y. M. C. A. with 
ample space for offices in one of its buildings, 
on condition that these English classes be con- 
tinued for students of the Institute. The phys- 
ical training program later affected thirty dif- 
ferent military units and the public schools at 
two towns in the province, as well as the Boy 
Scouts. 

The extent of the program conducted in this 
province may be gauged by the report for a 
single week at the close of November, 1919: 
seven programs of entertainment to 6,570 per- 
sons; eleven cinema shows to 19,700; four 
physical training demonstrations to 1,815. At 
that time the case del soldato numbered twenty- 
two, serving 10,860 soldiers, who used 700 
sheets of letter paper daily. Educational 
classes numbered seventeen, with a total at- 
tendance of 1,976. It was estimated that 39,- 
421 men profited in some way from the various 
activities during that single week. 

Polish prisoners had been held for many 
months in a camp at Chivasso, in a deplorable 
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condition, utterly without means of diversion. 
To these men, the “ Y ” physical director car- 
ried assistance, teaching them games as the only 
available means of diversion. 

Fratellanza service had been sought for the 
province of Naples some time before a director 
could be sent there. A small group of secre- 
taries appeared on the scene at the close of 
1918, but their service was taken up for some 
time by American military men. By the end of 
February, cinema machines had been installed 
for Italian soldiers at three points, and loca- 
tions discovered for a number of others. 
Other sorts of entertainment were being intro- 
duced, and Boy Scouts were under training at 
three places in the province and soldiers and 
marines at two others. By the month of June 
a service had been established in ten barracks 
and eight hospitals. A newly appointed gen- 
eral, who had at first interrupted the work, 
later became so friendly that he specially re- 
quested the establishment of a “soldier’s 
house ” at a certain point, and asked for a full 
report of all activities for transmission to the 
Minister of War. In this region also, 6,000 
Polish prisoners received some attention from 
the Americans. 

Great numbers of Italians were returning to 
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America, a thousand or more constituting a 
ship-load. The “ Y ” undertook to serve these 
emigrants. A secretary visited the “ emigrants’ 
house” of the government daily, where fre- 
quently 2,000 Italians were awaiting their turn 
to embark. At times, as many as 500 could 
not secure sleeping places in the building. The 
secretary introduced as much diversion as pos- 
sible for these patient people, especially a daily 
picture show. When the war work came to an 
end in October, the head of the Propaganda 
Office in Naples, and the general commanding 
the region, both desired that the casa at the 
railway station and that for emigrants should 
be kept in permanent running order. Consul 
Carroll wrote to Bologna commending the 
activities he had observed and encouraged, ad- 
ding that the Y. M. C. A. had become “ God- 
mother, sponsor, and nurse of clean American 
sport, which was something very badly needed 
in all Italy.” 

During this entire time, both Salerno and 
Nocera received service from the Naples head- 
quarters. A large wooden building had been 
especially prepared at Salerno by order of the 
ocmmanding general, and it was used con- 
stantly by large numbers of troops. From this 
point, the secretary extended his attention to a 
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great hospital at Cava, carrying postcards, cal- 
endars, cigarettes, and games to wounded and 
disabled men; and opened a large recreation 
building at Nocera. These buildings were fully 
provided and left under military direction when 
the American secretary had to remove to Naples 
to open a recreation room at the railway sta- 
tion, which was soon serving 800 or more sol- 
diers daily. Here almost every soldier in 
transit heard a good concert or saw a picture 
show. 

Propaganda addresses in Sicily during the 
summer of 1918 had introduced to General 
Ricci, commanding all troops in the island, the 
spirit and program of the Fratellanza, and 
probably prepared the way for direct service 
from Palermo. In January, 1919, the situation 
was surveyed, and programs of entertainment 
were introduced by two secretaries at the Mas- 
simo theatre, one of the finest in Italy. In 
March, the “ Y” director of mass singing in- 
terested thousands of soldiers. The general 
program of activities was not very successful 
before April, when a vigourous director, Mr. 
Thomas Harries, took charge. By May he had 
a central casa doing excellent service, had en- 
gaged a theatre seating 500, and had frequent 
programs of mass singing. The work extended 
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to numbers of barracks and hospitals. During 
a single week in August, more than 40,000 sol- 
diers attended various programs. A new com- 
mander of the presidio, General di Albertis, 
expressed the wish that Palermo should be one 
of the first five cities selected for a permanent 
Y. M. C..A. in Italy. The dignified general 
challenged the very stout Fratellanza director 
for a hundred-yard dash in a great field meet 
for 5,000 soldiers. Though the work dimin- 
ished with the transfer of troops, even in Sep- 
tember fifteen programs of entertainment were 
given, seventeen cinema shows, to an attend- 
ance of approximately 25,000 soldiers; 14,000 
men used the five “ soldier’s houses,” writing 
their letters on 7,500 sheets of paper. In six 
classes, 227 men were enrolled. During the 
last month, 38,900 men enjoyed the various 
phases of Fratellanza service. 

Soon after the armistice, Dr. Nollen offered 
to do something for Italian troops in Albania, 
and the offer was eagerly accepted. ‘Two sec- 
retaries investigated the situation in midwinter, 
and two were sent to Durazzo to inaugurate 
service in February. So valuable was the work 
done by one of these Americans, Mr. G. B. 
Hollingshead, that special request was made for 
the continuance of his work after the close of 
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the war work elsewhere, and it was extended 
until May, 1920. He conducted a number of 
“ soldier’s houses’ in the region under great 
difficulties because of local conditions, physical 
and political, maintaining the complete confi- 
dence and high esteem of Italian officers and at 
the same time the confidence and friendship of 
the Albanians. 

On the arrival of the two “ Y ” men in Feb- 
ruary, the Italian army was feeding from its 
rations at least one-fourth of the population of 
Durazzo, which had been stripped bare of 
everything by the retiring Austrians. Hun- 
dreds of women were barefoot in the cold 
weather, and many dressed in clothing made of 
sacks. The streets were unspeakably dirty and 
dead animals lay about the outskirts of the city. 
The “ Y” arrived ahead of the American Red 
Cross, and for a time such service as it could 
render was largely in behalf of the miserably 
poor of the town. Somewhat later, the secre- 
tary reported, magnificent work was done by 
members of the American Red Cross, one of 
whom was stricken with pernicious malaria. 

The secretary was greatly impressed with the 
spirit shown by Italian medical men toward 
their own soldiers and the wounded and sick 
Austtians. They were terribly overworked 
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during an epidemic of pernicious malaria. He 
reported: ‘‘ The real heroes were the doctors 
and Catholic priests in these hospitals. Dr. 
Guido Zucchi had charge of the hospital during 
the heavy malaria season. There was never a 
night from June 15th to December 15th that 
the doctor was in bed more than four hours.” 
Among thousands of deadly malaria cases 
treated, the death rate was less than 1%. When 
the secretary complimented the director of the 
hospital upon the care taken in embarking sick 
Austrian prisoners for repatriation, he replied: 
“The war is over. We did plenty to them 
while we were at it, but that is all a thing of 
the past. Besides, these men are ill. When 
men are as ill as these, there can be no such 
thing as an enemy. Each is merely a suffering 
human being.”” When an American major and 
an English captain were dining at the officers’ 
mess, and a noted Austrian musician—a 
Kappelmeister from Vienna, a prisoner—and 
two Italians, had entertained the guests for an 
hour, the American asked the “Y” man 
whether it would be possible to have the Aus- 
trian play “The Watch on the Rhine.” The 
Italian officer presiding replied: “ Gladly— 
music is music.” When everybody applauded 
the beautiful rendering of the German song, 
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the Austrian musician immediately followed it 
with the Italian and the American national airs. 

Africa also was invaded. In early March, a 
secretary arrived in Tripoli with two car-loads 
of supplies, to establish case del soldato for 
Italian troops in the desert colony. By the first 
week in April, the supplies had been used in 
fitting up twenty “soldier’s houses.” An 
American newspaper correspondent, who tem- 
porarily joined in the service, reported extreme 
difficulty in supplying 75,000 or more troops 
widely scattered through the desert. All the 
case he had inspected were rendering extremely 
useful service, and by the middle of June, 
thirty-five were in operation in the district of 
Tripoli, and five at Bengazi, 500 miles to the 
east. A secretary sent from Bologna to in- 
vestigate conditions of the service, reported the 
case extremely useful to men desperately in 
need of recreation. In early June this work 
was taken over by the army. 

With the close of hostilities, service to 
Americans at some points in Italy fell auto- 
matically into the hands of secretaries serving 
the Italians. At the beginning of April, more- 
over, Dr. Nollen was instructed to take general 
direction of all this work. 

At Naples, the secretaries devoted them- 
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selves from the beginning to assisting Ameri- 
can military men, providing guides and facili- 
tating sight-seeing trips, especially to Pompeii 
and Vesuvius. This service was later much 
more highly developed. When the 332nd 
American regiment was at Genoa in February, 
awaiting embarkation, two secretaries of the 
Italian service codperated with the American 
branch in giving physical training to the men. 
A full round of activities for Americans had 
been conducted constantly for a year at Genoa. 
These continued to operate under the changed 
administration, the canteen, the restaurant, 
constant programs of entertainment, dances, 
and a round of physical training. For the 
month of April, 1919, a report shows some 
form of entertainment every evening through- 
out the week—fifty-seven concerts in a month, 
picture shows, twenty-one dances, sixty sight- 
seeing trips. i 

In Rome, a very active service for great 
numbers of Americans continued after the 
transfer of responsibility to the Italian branch. 
American sailors, marines, and military men in 
Venice and Trieste, had some assistance from 
secretaries before the change in administration, 
and later received the benefit of a full program 
of the usual activities, including an information 
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bureau, free guides, a canteen, and the usual 
hut accommodations. American young women 
added a very important element to this service, 
the daughters of Mr. Keene, the. American 
consul-general at Rome, being among those 
who devoted themselves to the service of 
Americans in uniform, This friendly co- 
Operation was extended across the Adriatic to 
Spalato, for the American Adriatic fleet. A 
considerable number of Americans were also 
in Turin and scattered at several points in 
northeastern Italy. For all of these, the Fratel- 
lanza did everything practicable for months 
during 1919. 


XI 
THE SEEDS OF GOOD WILL 


T’ would be irreverent toward the maimed 
and the dead to dwell too much upon 
happy memories cherished by Americans 

of these months spent in Italian cities and 
along the Italian front. For the background 
of the war is made up of crushed limbs and 
torn flesh, gassed lungs, and blind eyes. The 
soil of Europe has been fertilized with the 
bodies of millions of her finest young men, and 
perhaps in equal measure of millions of women 
and helpless and unoffending children. To 
dwell upon the happy experiences of our as- 
sociation with the Italians in their struggle 
would seem to indicate forgetfulness of this 
deep horror of war. 

Yet one must not leave entirely unrecorded 
those more cheerful and encouraging experi- 
ences. A few hundreds of Americans in the 
uniform of the “ Y ”’ moved freely among the 
Italians under conditions so unusual that con- 
flicting elements in the two national types were 
almost wholly subordinated to elements which 
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harmonized and codperated. For whatever 
success the “‘ Y ” may have attained in endeav- 
ouring to play its part in the last year of the 
great struggle between Italy and Austria, a 
very large portion of the credit belongs to the 
Italian officers who facilitated its undertakings, 
other influential Italians who cooperated gener- 
ously, faithful Italian employees, and the sol- 
diers detailed to the Fratellanza service. 

Had careful records been kept of the Italian 
personnel connected with this American service 
in Italy, a most interesing chapter could have 
been written on the extremely valuable service 
contributed by these men. Most of the Ameri- 
can secretaries could have given instances of 
several—some of them of many—soldiers as- 
signed to their assistance, who contributed as 
much to the successful functioning of the 
service as did the best Americans in uniform. 
Such records, unfortunately, exist only in the 
memories of the Americans now scattered. 
We must content ourselves with fragmentary 
illustrations. 

In this matter, the Fratellanza headquarters 
of the Eighth Army may furnish a typical ex- 
ample. There were always from twenty to 
thirty “ militari” attached to Villa Padova, de- 
tailed from the Italian Army to serve as chauf- 
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feurs, carpenters, orderlies, cooks, office men, 
warehouse assistants, telephone operators, mes- 
sengers, cinema operators, and in other ways. 
They remained effective in the army, receiving 
their regular allowance of money and clothing, 
and a soldiers’ mess was. maintained for them, 
provided with food and fuel by the Subsistence 
Bureau of the army. A first lieutenant, Carlo 
Zambonelli, was placed at the Villa in command 
of all soldiers stationed there. Frequently the 
commanding officer of the army—and likewise 
of other armies—interested himself personally 
in placing with the “Y” soldiers or non- 
commissioned officers, wounded or otherwise 
disqualified from active service, but in some 
way specially fitted for work with the “ Y.” 
Manifestly, it would have been impossible for 
the American organization to secure in Italy, 
under war conditions, a competent staff of this 
character. Without the careful support and 
cooperation of the army in this manner the 
various regional headquarters could never have 
functioned efficiently. 

At each local casa del soldato, from two to 
four soldiers served, under assignment from 
the presidio, either as orderlies or assistants to 
the American secretary, or as actual directors 
of a casa where no American secretary could 
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be placed. The entire Italian personnel, at 
headquarters and at local centers, was several 
times as numerous as the American. It is not 
too much to say that the success of the service 
depended vitally upon the efficiency and faith- 
fulness of the Italian personnel: 

The following instances of warm admiration 
expressed by American secretaries for their 
Italian helpers are merely typical of numerous 
examples that could be collected. Mr. T. R. 
Quaife, physical director, for a long while at 
Venice, reported that he was aided “ immeasur- 
ably . . . by Captain Incorvaia and Lieut. 
Merreghini, who were assigned to us as liaison 
officers and who proved alert and loyal and 
conscientious to the last degree, and by Private 
George Lerman, an Italian soldier who spoke 
five languages well, including English, and who 
gave all the power and effort and faithful ef- 
ficient endeavour that a man could do to our 
service.” ‘To this soldier the secretary gives 
the entire credit for the difficult task of getting 
in proper order for a first class casa an old 
palace in Venice. This work required about 
two months and was “ carried through to the 
last stroke of the brush to the utmost satis- 
faction of everyone.” The success of this im- 
portant undertaking was due to “his unfailing 
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good judgment and unflagging vigour, coupled 
with the courtesy, kindness and cooperation of 
Captain Flamini, who was adjutant to the high 
command and who furnished us with the men 
and much of the material we needed, without 
expense.” 

Secretary C. S. Higby praised highly the 
spirit and ability of Sergeant Dal Vit, head of 
the corps of teachers assigned by the army to 
instruct illiterates, and of Professor Ernesto 
Crotta, of Bergamo, appointed by the Minister. 
of War to teach these soldiers. It was through 
the ingenious plan of Professor Crotta carried 
out faithfully by his assistants, that one thous- 
and analfabeti learned in a few weeks to write 
their first home letters. 

It seems quite unfair to many other Italians 
deserving equal recognition to mention only 
these few examples. They must be taken as 
representative. 

There were a good many Italians who re- 
mained for many months attached to the “ Y.” 
Probably every “ Y” man who was ever in 
Italy remembers Francesco. Perhaps, not one 
in fifty knew his sur-name, Antonelli. As as- 
sistant in the management of the headquarters 
hotel, the Regina at Bologna, running the post 
office, welcoming incoming secretaries, and 
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cooperating with the successive secretary- 
managers of the hotel, he was never known to 
lose his temper or neglect his work. He in- 
variably remained on duty beyond hours. 
After the transfer of headquarters to Rome, he 
assisted several successive secretaries in the 
“Y” service for Americans, and finally had 
entire charge of this service. The efficiency of 
the service of general information and facili- 
tation for traveling Americans in uniform 
showed no diminution whatever when the 
American secretaries disappeared from behind 
the counter in the summer of 1920, and the in- 
formation bureau, writing room, and general 
service office, 52 Piazza Barberini, were con- 
ducted by Francesco. This was due in part to 
the assistance loyally rendered by Vergilio 
Scimmi, who had traveled in America, taught 
the classics in a school on the Hudson, acted as 
interpreter with the British Mission on the 
Murman coast, married an Esthonian young 
lady, and was a complete cosmopolitan and 
most kind hearted gentleman. 

It would be worth the time and trouble to 
rescue from oblivion the innumerable pleasant 
memories of friendship between Americans and 
Italians in this unique experience. It is of these 
personal relationships, each a single strand, 
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that we may most reasonably hope to weave a 
fabric of international goodwill. 

Equally unfortunate is the impossibility of 
recording adequately the great number of in- 
stances in which American secretaries reported 
delightful courtesy, friendliness, and coopera- 
tion on the part of Italian officers of all ranks. 
In the large mass of correspondence between 
regional headquarters and headquarters at 
Bologna, only in extremely few instances are 
there references to any difficulty experienced 
by American secretaries in conjunction with 
Italian officers. Almost invariably the secre- 
taries wrote with great satisfaction of the en- 
tire pleasantness of these relationships. Part 
of the credit for this belongs, no doubt, to the 
flexibility and good humour of the American 
secretaries; but much of it belongs to the in- 
nate courtesy and genuine goodwill of the 
Italians in positions of responsibility. 

The success of the work was due in large 
part, not to the mere permission or tolerance on 
the part of officers, but to their genuine interest 
in doing the best for their men and their ap- 
preciation of the motives and the service of the 
“YY.” What one regional director, Mr. C. W. 
Carlton, wrote concerning the Eighth Army 
was merely typical: The secretaries were not 
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only most cordially received by the officers, but 
were taken into their confidence, including that 
of commanding generals, to a remarkable de- 
gree. About a week before the beginning of 
the final offensive, General Enrico Caviglia, 
Commander of the Eighth Army, called Mr. 
Carlton into his office and informed him of the 
coming offensive in order that all preparations 
might be made for the posti di ristoro. The 
regional director was in intimate relationship 
with the Propaganda Office of the army, its 
head, Colonel Dupont, frequently visiting “ Y ”’ 
headquarters to give important information, 
and the “ Y ” director visiting the Propaganda 
Office usually more than once a week, and 
calling upon General Caviglia and his Chief- 
of-Staff, General Cafaro, once a week. 
Secretaries stationed apart from regional 
headquarters were almost invariably taken into 
the officers’ mess on the same terms as the 
officers, and the commandant of the presidio 
interested himself to see that they were immedi- 
ately assigned lodgings and orderlies. Even 
during the period of critical feeling engendered 
at the Peace Conference, Italian officers main- 
tained the same friendly bearing toward Ameri- 
can secretaries. When the excitement was at 
its height and the feeling against President 
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Wilson most bitter, General Caviglia, then Min- 
ister of War, assured the regional director at 
Rome that the ministry was more than ever in 
favour of the “ Y ” program, saying the friend- 
ship between Americans and Italians must not 
be disrupted. 

The peace has left much Asilingonteene It 
behooves us, in the interest of humanity, to 
gather together all that was fine and noble in 
the midst of much that was brutal and ghastly 
in the great struggle, and out of these finer 
experiences in human relationships do all that 
we can to help in the creation of a new inter- 
national order. We shall gain nothing by cher- 
ishing the animosities of the struggle, but we 
shall gain infinitely by recalling and per- 
petuating its friendships. Let each individual 
friendship be the seed of future international 
confidence and goodwill. 


Aobosiz 
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